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BY MAJOR F. C. HUNTER. 
[conTinvED.] 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE LOVER’S MEETING. 


Mittie Asuton and Ernest Lockwood sat 
together in the garden of the Chateau le Clere, 
the banker’s splendid country seat. It was even- 
ing, the last night that the young Englishman 
would pass in France, for a considerable time, 
and he had sent word, if agreeable to the youth- 
ful beauty, that he would call and pay his part- 
ing respects to her on this occasion; an oppor- 
tunity to meet him which she had joyfully 
accepted. 

“And you are going home, Ernest?” she sad, 
in her sweetest and prettiest tone of voice— 
“home, to Old England, where I passed all the 
happy hours of my life—the happiest I may ever 
know !” 

“Ernest!” thought the young man, as he 
gazed in her clear hazel eye, fora moment— 
“my name thus familiarly uttered by her lips! 
This never occurred before.” And such was the 
fact. Never until that moment had Millie Ash- 
ton forgot herself, or sugered this word to escay 
her. And there was a'singular tenderness in il 
expression, too, which the timid lover did not 
fail especially to observe, but which he did not 
venture, however, to take advantage of. He 
might be mistaken, he thought, on a moment’s 
reflection, and he only said: 

“Yes, Miss Amelia, home, for a time.” 

“And you anticipate rare enjoyment there, 
doubtless, Ernest?” she said again, kindly. 

“Yes, Miss Amelia. However humble, you 
know ‘there is no place like home,’ and I long 
to meet the friends I left behind me there.” 

“T would vastly love to go myself,” she con- 
tinued. 

“But,” interrupted Ernest, “you should be 
very happy, here, Miss Amelia; if splendid sur- 
roundings and brilliant prospects can conduce to 
one’s happiness, surely you cannot be otherwise 
than happy.” 

“T have never yet seen aught else but ‘splen- 
did surroundings,’ Ernest. These have been a 
part of my life and being, and come to me by 
inheritance ; those are but natural to me, and I 
have never known any experience that differs 
from this, you see.” 

“ Fortunate lady!” exclaimed Ernest. 

“Perhaps so. Ido not complain. I have no 
right to complain, of course. My every wish is 
anticipated, and Ido not lack for anything that 
would seem to make life a continuous sunshine.” 

“Tam glad to know you are thus happy—and 
contented, Miss Amelia.” 

“And yet, IT would so dearly love to visit 
England, again,” said Millie, enthusiastically. 

“You will undoubtedly do so, when—when 
you shall become ‘my Lady Elton,’ ” said Lock- 
wood, mechanically. 

“Ah, Ernest,” said Millie, “ you do not know 
the chord you touch, when you thus speak of my 
future !” 

“Surely, Miss Amelia, this subject is not dis- 
agreeable to you? For my life, I would not 
speak of anything that could annoy you. Bat, 
of late, you have seemed disinclined to converse 
about his lordship, I observe.” 

“Sit by me, here,” said Millie, placing her 
jewelled hand upon the velvet cushion, where 
she half-reclined, within a miniature temple, near 
the fountains. 

“Sit here, Ernest; and, as we may not meet 
again for a length of time, or perhaps until you 
will be called upon to address me as the ‘ Lady 


Elton,’ let me speak to you as I would speak | 


with a friend—a brother—Frnest; for to you, I 
feel that I owe my life, which at peril of your 
own, you saved !” 

Ernest Lockwood was totally unprepared for 


this ebullition of friendly familiarity, this delicate | 


and earnest exhibition of feeling on the part of the 
banker's ward, and he scarcely knew how to act, 
under the circumstances. But, accepting the 
proffered courtesy, he took a seat near the 
blooming beauty, and listened to her words with 
bewildering emotions of surprise, affection and 
sympathy; though he dared not permit himself 
to expose the real sentiments which animated 
him, daring that trying interview. 

“ Ernest,” continaed Millie, in a subdued bat 
yet passionate tone, “1 am the aftianced bride 
of Lord Estwicke Elton ; affianced with my own 
free will—irrevocably, his promised bride. 
Bound to a man full twenty years my senior, to 


& man whom I do not know, and whom { have 
never dreamed of loving! A nobleman by birth, 
my peer in wealth, and vastly my superior (so I 
have been taught) in worldly station and ambi- 
tion—the man who, three months hence, will 
claim me as his wife.’’ 
“And you say youdo not know him, Miss 
Ashton ?” 
“ How should I know him, Ernest? We 
have met, it is true, and he has been the honoréd 
guest of my dear old uncle, often. But our in- 
tercourse has ly been lle’ by the 
conventionalities of refined society, to that ex- 
tent which forbids familiarity between married 
persons, and countenances only the cold respect 
and reserve which you can well appreciate, from 
your own experience here. No! Ernest, I do 
not know him, I have never passed a moment in 
his society, apart from the family or friends of 
my guardian, and he has never yet approached 
me save in the most formal, though eminently 
respectful manner. What should I thus know of 
my Lord Elton? And yet he will be my hus- 
band, Ernest—before the now fading leaves shall 
feel the coming winter’s frosts !”” 

“But, with yourown consent, Miss Ashton ?” 

“Yes, Ernest. Such has been my education, 
such the ‘splendid surroundings’ you alluded to 
just now, such the influences of my guardian and 
tutors, that I have never known any law save 
to conform to their behests or wishes. And 
when my dear old uncle said it was a fortunate 
thing that his lordship should have sought my 
hand in marriage, I acquiesced, most willingly, 
for I knew it was my guardian’s pride to see his 
Millie ‘ honorable’ and happy.” 

“And you will be happy, thus, Miss Ashton ?”” 

“Ah, Ernest! How little did Iknow my own 
heart, when I received the proposals, and so 
quiescently accepted the offer of Lord Elton’s 
hand! How little did I know the world, or 
those who were good, and brave, and truly hon- 
orable within it! Ernest, your hand,” contin- 
ued Millie, grasping the quickly extended palm 
of the astonished youth, “and listen to me one 
moment, yet. 

“Thave not dreamed. Life has been to me a 
living reality. In my own way I have floated 
merrily on its surface, and knew no depth be- 








and joyfully—and did not look below. Until 
my twentieth summer, not a ripple obstructed 
the evenness and serenity of my voyage—and 
| I sailed on, all listless of the future, believ- 
| ing that at least to me there was beyond, no 
| cloud, no storm, no tempest. 
“TI came to Paris. Here, amidst the giddy 
| throng, I still kept on the topmost wave, and 
never knew the hour when I could see a shadow 
on my aspirations, or when the future did not 
seem to brighten as I went! 


cause L always skimmed the surface buoyantly | 


\ERNEST LOOK WC 




















“Upon the theory" taught me from my child- 
hood, I had been led to believe that you were 
not my equal in social station—in rank, in wealth, 
in name, perhaps. I was the proud ward of a 
lordly moneyed aristocrat, and you were but an 
humble being, my uncle’s protege, a waif amidst 
the great chacs of mercantile ambition—and 
could be nought to me, or I to you. 

“Tcameto know you better, Ernest Lock- 
wood! And when I studied you, I felt that all 
my hitherto esteemed superiority was but a sham, 
a phantom, and a falsity. I tell you, Ernest, 
had we met before, or, ere it was too late, I had 
but known that such a man as Ernest Lockwood 
lived, my fate had not been linked to that of such 
as Elton’s—though he had been ten thousand 
times ‘my lord,’ and you had been the veriest 
beggar in the realm !” 

Ernest was astounded, and would have shrunk 
from being further a party to this confession, but 
Millie had not finished. 

“One moment, Ernest Lockwood. The die is 
cast—my fate is fixed, so far as his lordship is 
concerned—and I shall wed him ; for my honor 
is pledged, with that of Richard Ashton. But 
hear me, still—and trust me, these words are for 
your ear, alone! 

“TI do not seek to know your heart—I bid you 
not to speak to me! And, but that a weight 
was resting on my soul which nought save this 
confession, or death itself, could relieve, even 
you, Ernest, should forever have remained in 
ignorance of its existence—” 

“My dear Miss Ashton,” ventured the young 
man. 

“No, Ernest, do not speak to me, but listen,” 
she said, checking him. “At this quiet hour, 
the last that we shall pass together at present— 
it may be the last forever! there is more of joy 
and exquisite pleasure, to my appreciation, in 
this confession, than all the days and years of 
my hitherto happy life have ever yet known. 
This secret has been my own, for weeks—for 
months—and now you share it with me—we, 
alone! ©, Ernest, at such a moment as this, 
how feeble is the tongue to utter the emotions 
of the heart. You gaze in my face, and marvel 


| at this passionate avowal, but you do not realize 


| the measure of despair which rankles here, and 


“You, Ernest, came at length. Fate or for- | 


tune threw you in my path, and from the hour 
when first my eye met yours, my destiny seemed 
changed. I cannot tell you how, or why it was. 
But in the casual interchange of thought that 


which must rend the soul at last!” 

“Amelia!” urged the youth, placing his hand 
upon her zone. 

“Not for your life, Ernest Lockwood!” she 
responded, deeply excited. ‘“ It is not for you to 


confess. I have seen it all. I do not ask you | 
to tell me of your fears, your hopes, your antici- | 


pations of what might have been, had not the finger 
of destiny interposed. It needed not your ver- 
bal assurances to convince me that you were 
pleased with me, at the outset of our acquaintance. 
Your daily acts of courtesy and friendship—so 
delicately performed—spoke louder and more 
clearly to me than could a thousand protesta- 


| tions, Ernest. I suspected your passion, bat I 


sacceeded our first meeting, Ilearned what to me | 


before had been a theory unstudied, unappre- 
ciated, and unknown. An influence came over 
me, before unrealized ; and I found myself for 
the first time a thoughtful, reasoning woman. 


knew I could not respond to it, without dis- 
hdhor. And thus, until this moment, has it been 
left for me to explain the false position which I 
might have place 1 you in wad 

“ Millie!” exclaimed the youth, for the first 


time uttering her name in this familiar manner 


} 
' 


“Not yet—not yet—Ernest Lockwood!” she 


J 
said TAEUANG Wir mii. 


persisted. “I knew, full well, that long ago, 
our intimacy should have terminated. I knew 
that it were best for you, and for me. I knew 
that I could not honorably harbor, even in my 
inmost heart of hearts—the sentiment that I 
nursed for one who could never exchange with 
me one word, one thought of affection, without 
committing what I had been taught to deem a 
crime—or compromising his honor with him who 
volunteered to become his benefactor—my wor! 
thy, faithful guardian. Butit is over, now! 

“And thus, Ernest, let us part! I have per- 
formed a duty—a duty to you and to myself, a 
duty to my uncle, and to him who will have the 
right, anon, to hold me to account for any dere- 
liction, or remissness, as Ais wife. Before that 
tie is consummated which shall bind my fate to 
his for life, I have entrusted to your keeping the 
secret which I have concealed, up to this hour, 
from every living mortal—and now, adieu, Er- 
nest! My heart is relieved. When we meet 
again, I shall be a wedded wife, and we shall 
know each other only as friends—who have 
never loved !” 

“T pray you, Miss Ashton,” insisted Lock- 
wood, as Millie rose to disengage the hand he 
held, “I beseech you, permit me to say one 
word!” 

[sez ENGRAVING.| 

“Brief, thes, Ernest; I cannot endure the 
scene that must ensue, if you detain me.” 

“ A single word, Miss Ashton. If this pledge 
to Elton can be avoided—” 

“Tt cannot be!” exclaimed the lady, fran- 
tically. ‘‘My honor is pledged. The word of 
Richard Ashton is passed. And Elton will 





claim his bride.” 

“ But if, with honor, these nuptials can be 
shunned, and Richard Ashton gives his approval 
of the choice, tell me, Amelia Ashton, that you 
will permit me to kneel at this lovely shrine, 
and sue for the hand now pledged to Estwicke 
Elton?” 

“O, Ernest, I repeat, this can not be! You 
do not know my guardian, you do not know 
| Lord Elton.” 

“ Still, if it can be accomplished, Millie?” 

“ Then I am yours—heart, body, soul—yours, 
Ernest, for eternity !” said the brave girl, fondly, 
as Lockwood pressed her to his heart, in a long, 
| earnest, loving, passionate embrace—and vowed 
to her that she should not be immolated on the 
altar of her uncle's false ambition ! 





CHAPTER XIL 
THE MISSION TO LONDON. 


Wuew morning came, young Lockwood was 
ready to take the diligence which left Paris, for 
Havre, at an early hour, and before the time for 
departure arrived, he had been put in possession 
of the requisite instructions for his mission, from 
the commissary of police, and had received also 
the letters promised him by Ashton. 

When the vebicle arrived which was to bear 
him away for a time from the object upon which 

’ he had lavished his heart's first affections (though 
he had done this mm profound secrecy, from the 
outset), he entered it with a heavy feeling of un 

| certainty as to the result of his newly instituted 


suit, and manfal though hasty pledge to the only 
woman he had ever loved. 

He had no means of informing himself how 
soon Lord Elton would reach Paris, nor when it 
was proposed to consummate the marriage be- 
tween him and Miss Ashton. The movements 
of his lordship had been erratic and irregular, 
during his journeyings upon the continent, and 
none knew when he would come or when he 
would leave, save himself. It was generally un- 
derstood, however, that he would now arrive at 
any time, and that his visit would occupy several 
weeks. It was-then his avowed purpose to visit 
England, to look after the condition of his family 
estates, and in the fall he would be united in 
marriage to the lovely and gentle girl to whom 
he had been for some time affianced—this latter 
event having !cen arranged to take place at the 
city of Paris. 

The heavy diligence rumbled away towards 
| Pontoise, at last, and Ernest bethought himself 
| of the details of the mission he had undertaken, 
| at the instigation of the commissary de police. 
| He had been instructed to proceed to Havre, and 
| thence to cross the Channel to Dover. Arriving 
in England, he was to travel strictly incognito, 
to visit the country in which the estates of a cer- 
tain distinguished nobleman were said to be 
located, and to cause such examinations to be 
made in regard to the property as would satisfy 
him as to the titles, ete. He was furnished with 
letters to a prominent notary in Sussex, to whom 
he was to entrust this part of his mission, and as 
soon as this could be thoroughly accomplished, 
he was to make the speediest return, with the 
evidence touching the exact condition of the 

When theenterprise was submitted to him by 
Lapier on the day or two previously, for obvious 
reasons he enjoined the strictest secrecy upon 
Lockwood; insisting especially that the real 
object of his visit to England should not be hint- 
ed at in the presence of either Ashton or his niece. 
And Ernest had therefore made no mention of 
particulars, to those persons, touching the ac- 
tual business he had in hand. In a general way, 
he had given old Ashton to comprehend that he 
was pursuing the search he had so long been 
engaged in, and that the commissary, Monsieur 
Lapier, desired him to undertake the present trip 
for reasons entirely satisfactory to the police de- 
partment; the result of which, if successful, 
should be duly explained to the banker at the 
earliest appropriate moment. 





The diligence reached Ecoius, passed on to 
Rouen, Yvetot and Bolbec, and finally rolled 
into Havre de Grace, at a late hour of the night. 
A packet was up for Calais and Dover, upon 
which Ernest immediately took passage, and be- 
fore daybreak, he was running up the Channel 
to the Straits of Dover. When the vessel touch- 
ed at Calais, as in those days the regular packets 
did, in going to and fro across the Channel, 
some half a score of passengers were taken 
aboard, on their way to “merrie England.” 
Among these persons, as Ernest found, when 
next he encountered the party by daylight, were 
two individuals in whom he instantly took a de- 
cided interest. 

Upon leaving Paris, Lockwood had taken the 
precaution, at the early start—the better to carry 
out the objects of the enterprise he was now en- 
gaged in (and under advice also of the commis- 
sary of police), to assume a disguise necessary to 
the success of his mission. And he therefore 
procured his passport, designating him as“ Henri 
| Ernst, a native of France, thirty-four years of 
age, dark-complexion, thick heavy beard, dark 





hair, medium height, gentleman of leisure,”— 

and frem the moment of his leaving he spoke 

only the accepted vernacular of his “ adopted” 

country—thus readily passing for a true Parisian, 
| being thoroughly accomplished and au fait in the 
use of the French language. 


The party who took passage at Calais were 
mostly English, and consisted xmong others of 
a gentieman accompanied by his valet, steward, 
and three or four minor attendants—on their 
return from Ltaly, it was said, and now en poute 
to Surrey, where the bead of the party resided 
upon his extensive landed estate. Sach was the 
story told by one of the subordinates, in good 
round English, to a little knot of fellow-travel 
lers who cared not a rush whether he was E.ng- 
lish or Scotch. Among the idlers upon deck, 
| however, who listened to, or overheard this tale, 

was the strange young Freochman ‘ Ernst,’ who 

couldn't understand a wurd of their language—and 
he seemed to take leas interest in the recital then 
the rest. 

Sull, notwithstanding his apparent indifierence 
to what was transy wing among these represeate- 
tives of John Baill, his eyes and ears were con 
unnally open, and he watched with the utmost 
Viguance Bot only the conversation that cecur: ed, 

but gathered thas same valuable biats from time 
to time, daring the brief voyage across the Chan 
nel, as ta the fatare intended movements of this 


} “mace listhe party,” foremost among whom, 
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though considerably changed in attire and per- 
sonal appearance, he was very sure he recognized | 
his qaondam Parisian acquaintances, the Count 
el Castro, and his friend the redoubtable Carlos, 
that was, now metamorphosed into his excel- 
lenza’s valet, and chief man-of-business ! 

His instructions in reference to what might be 
the necessary course for him to adopt on his 
arrival in England, were discretionary, though 
the object entertained by Monsieur Lapier in 
sending him thither was to obtain the informa- 
tion suggested relative to the estates in Sussey. 
Upon discovering, so entirely unexpectedly on 
board the packet, the party towards whom he 
had himself previously devoted so much atten- 
tion, su) rosa, he was somewhat at a loss to de- 
termine upon his future course. But, ere he 
arrived at Dover, he had come to the resolution 
that he would transmit to the commissary of 
police at Paris, the facts he had so curiously 
become apprised of, and after following up this 
branch of his search, take early measures to com- 
plete the investigations ordered by Monsieur 
Lapier. With this view, he prepared the fol- 
lowing letter on board the vessel, and upon reach- 
ing England i liately despatched it, by re- 
turning post, to the chiet of police, at Paris. 

“On Board Packet, October —, 18— 

“Monsrecr te ComMissarre:—We are 
now in sight of Dover heights, and shall land in 
a brief space of time. You will be profoundl 
astonished, as { have been, to learn that we too’ 
on board at Calais, when we left the shores of 
France, a party of Englishmen, who are returning 
home, it is said, after making the tour of the con- 
tinent, among whom I have at recog- 
nized no less a personage than your Parisian 
‘widow’s’ friend, the ‘Count el Castro’ and his 
suite! He does not know—or does not remem- 
ber me—Ais countryman, monsieur! And he has 
not the slightest suspicion that he is watched, 
again. I speak only the French language, and 
they are thus thrown entirely off their guard. 
am sure it is he, and, entre nous, 1 now propose to 
follow him, at all hazards, until I can ascertain 
who and what he is, without further question. 
At all events, he is a native Englishman, and no 
‘Italian,’ monsieur. This discovery will change 
my plans and route, for the time being, proba- 
bly—but I shall not fail to keep you advised of 

my progress. Present my respectful compli- 

ments to Mr. Ashton, please—and accept the 

assurances of the high regard of 
o™M H 4 your heasi. 








t servant, 
“Ernst.” 





They reached their destination in safety, and 
were all comfortably lodged at the Adelphi, where 
Monsieur Ernst sat quietly down, to wait for 
further developments. He did not lack for ready 
means—his letter of credit being liberal, and he | 
forthwith commenced to enjoy himself, in a | 
generous way, first engaging a brace of French | 
servants to be in constant attendance upon him 
during his stay in London. 

Aware of the habits of the man he was watch- | 
ing, at least while he was upon the continent, he | 
felt no doubt that the notorious establishment of | 
Crockford (the most superb gambling house in | 
Surope), would very soon find in the “noble” 
stranger a magnificent customer. And the 
Frenchman lost no time therefore in i 
cating confidentially with the London officials, 





saloon, where he quickly worked himselfinto the 
good graces of the conductors of that famous 
concern, by means of his dashing style of play, 
and his agreeable and high-toned manners. His 
success was indifferent, however, at cards, though 
he won and lost, and lost again; but still he 
pursued his game—for within three days from 
that on which he arrived in London, the noble- 
man made his appearance, as he had anticipated, 
and the gentlemanly Frenchman shortly after- 
wards made his acquaintance, one night, at 
supper. 

He was known in England, it appeared, as 
Lord Rondale, a nom de querre, of course—but as 
he chose to adopt this cognomen there, no one 
seemed to care about this trivial matter. His 
change of name, however, did not change the 
French gentleman’s opinion of him, at all! It 
was an affair of no sort of consequence to “ Mon- 
sieur Ernst,” at any rate; and so he forthwith 
accepted the appellation, and paid his respects to 
his lordship, in right good earnest. 

An acquaintance sprung up between them 
quickly, for his lordship spoke the French lan- 
guage very respectably, and he soon found that 
Monsieur Ernst was net only a very well-bred 
gentleman, but that he was very fond of play, 
this latter qualification being exceedingly agree- 
able to his lordship, in any one, and the more 

ially with , because he played from 
a long purse, and was by no means lished 





and obtaining the enfree to that world-renowned | 


life, and with scarcely half an hour’s notice of 
his decision having been given to landlord or 
retinue, he departed from the British metropolis, 
leaving those who took the deepest interest in 
his movements entirely in the dark as to whither 
he purposed to direct his steps in the future. 

Among his victims, at play, was Monsieur 
Ernst, the rich Frenchman (as he was known in 
London), who‘had lost several hundred sterling 
in bantering his lordship, during the brief period 
that the former gentleman had sought to ingra- 
tiate himselfinto my lord’s acquaintance, for pur- 
poses which have already been made to appear in 
this narrative. Now, the loss of the money was 

really inconsiderable, and experience costs some- 
thing ; so that Monsieur Ernst cared very little 
for the fact that he found himself somewhat 
minus, after indulging Lord Rondale, for a time, 
but he had not done with my lord as yet. 

And thus he went to Crockford’s again—and 
again. His lordship did not make his appear- 
ance. He had not met him at the hotel, for a 
day or two, either; but this was in no wise sin- 
gular, for he very seldom saw him there at all. 
And finally the French gentleman became un- 
easy, and began to look about him—and at length 
he saw his valet, Carlos, his lordship’s right 
hand man, that had been; and he said to him in 
excellent English, forgetting his assumed char- 
acter for the moment, “ where is your master, 
Carlos ?” 

“Gone,” said Carlos, staring at him, wildly. 

“ Gone? whither, Carlos?” 

“T do not know, monsieur,” responded Car- 
los, recovering himself, and adding, “ how rapid- 
ly you acquire our language, monsieur !” 

“Eh—Carlos?” said monsieur, discovering 
the error he had committed. 

“Tsay, monsieur, except that I knew you 
were unable, up to yesterday, to utter a single 
syllable in English, I should to-day take you for 
a native Briton, so accurate is your pronunciation 
of our mother tongue.” 

Monsieur Ernst had been guilty of a grievous 
blunder ! ‘ 

“Well, Carlos,” he ¢ontinued, “ I can speak 
English, you see, nevertheless.” 

“Admirably, monsieur,” responded Carlos, 

YW 








The seemingly great difficulty with which 
Monsieur Ernst contrived to make himself un- 
derstood, upon reaching Dover, was the cause 
for much merriment among his fellow-passengers, 
who, for their own edification and his farther 
apparent embarrassment, undertook to volun- 
teer all sorts of advice as to what monsieur must 


do to enable him to pass himself and baggage 
through the offices of the customs ; and he got to 
be-greatly excited, evidently, before the packet 


reached her moorings. 


The nobleman’s attendants proffered him their 
aid (in their own way), one proposing to take 
his portmanteau up, another offering to smuggle 
wap ta ve SVU MIs purse, for. né must pay 
roundly for the information he was thus obtain- 
ing, while a fourth offered to give him “lessons 


in English,” for a generous fee, in advance. 
And thus Monsieur Crapau, as they termed him, 
was plainly being tortured and made common 


game of—while he was utterly unable to articu- 


late a single intelligible sentence in the English 
language ! 

“ Quel vous do, monsienr ?” he asked, at length, 
of one of the tribe, more communicative than 
the rest. 

“« Kelvoodu!”? muttered another, “what does 
’e mean ?” 

“ Pardonnez-moi, monsieur. 

q” 

““« Votzhudus,’”’ echoed another, “ ee’s a Pole, 
’arry. I thort ’ee vas a Frenchy.” 

“He wants to know what you do—what you 
will do, on arrival, probably?’ suggested a 
sailor. 

“O—ah! Edzactly. Yes—vel, ve hintend to 
heat a sirloin, wi’ a pint o’ aff-an-aff, the first 
thing ve do, has soon has possible arter ve gits 
hashore. Put that hinto ’Ungarian, or French, 
for ’im, ’arry, vont yer?” 

“ Eh2?* Monsieur Arry,” said Ernst, turning for 
aid to the person addressed, ‘ parlez-vous, Fran- 
cais, Monsieur Arry ?” 

“No, mounsheer,” said Harry, 
parlyvoo nobody.” 

“ Ah, mon Dieu,” cried the poor fellow, in des- 
pair, “ que me conseiller-vous? Je viens de Paris— 
Je ne pas parlezl' Anglais que faut-il—que je dise ?”” 

“ You may as well save your breath, old fel- 
low,” said the sailor, coming to the rescue. “ You 
don’t speak English, and they don’t know 
French, and they’re only makin’ a fool of you, 
that’s all.’’ 

« Je ne pas comprenez-vous, I don’t comprehend 
you,” said Ernst, gazing at the man, apparently 
doubtful whether he was a friend or not. 

“And I don’t understand you ;”’ said the other, 
grufily ; “and so we're even, there. But you’d 
better look out for these fellows.” 

“Eh?  Prenez garde—eh, monsieur ?”’ 

“ Oui,’ muttered the man, ata venture. And 
the supposed stupid Frenchman stepped aside, as 
if he had at last suspected the fellows were mak- 
ing fun of him. 

“Ere we hare, ’arry! "Ere we hare, at last,” 
shouted one of the worthies, as they finally reach- 
ed Dover. And from this moment they were all 
so busy in disembarking, and watching the get- 
ting away of their luggage, that they forgot the 
Frenchman who had so amused them, and finally 
disappeared—losing sight of their Parisian fel- 
low-traveller, amid the confusion of the landing. 
Not so, however, with Monsieur Ernst. He kept 
a watchful eye upon the movements of the party, 
and learned that they proceeded at once to Lon- 
don, by post. Engaging horses at the same 
place, for the same destination, they started off 
together ; monsieur having giving private direc- 
tions that he should be set down in the British 
metropolis at the same hotel where the English 
geutleman and his suite were to be left. And 
an hour aftérwards, the voyagers were rattling 
over the clean smooth road, at a rollicking pace, 
London-ward, the party in the van little dream- 
ing who was behind them, or what was the ob- 

ject of the cautious but energetic pursuit. 


Vot you does, 


“T don’t 


in the arts of the protession—while Rondale was 
magnificent in this peculiar line ! 

At the hotel, they seldom met, and rarely ex- 
changed aught but the common-place  saluta- 
tions of the day. Rondale understood monsicur 
to be a Frer:h commoner, who had inherited a 
large fortune ; and all he desired was the oppor- 
tunity to fleece him, from time to time, as he 
had fleeced many another weak-headed man be- 
fore him. As to admitting him upon terms of 
social intimacy, that was entirely out of the ques- 
tion, outside of the gaming-house! for, was he 
not a genuine live Jord? And so he kept mon- 
sieur at a respectful distance, save when he en- 
countered him at Crockford’s. 
naff nis own game to" pray, énurtlptintepedrent 
of that which was being so lustily enjoyed by his 
lordship. He thought he could afford to lose a 
few hundred pounds sterling, night after night, 
for awhile—provided he should be able thus to 
keep his eye upon his lordship, for the present. 
He could not denounce him in England, if he 
were never so certain of his position—because 
the bulk of the proof against him, such as it was, 
was in France. And therefore, for the time 
, being, he only sought to keep himself advised of 
his movements, and to await the opportunity to 
ascertain in reality who he was, before attempting 
any risk of losing what he did know, by pro- 
ceeding to extremities. 

He was positively certain that my “ Lord 
Rondale ” was the “ Count el Castro.” He felt 
morally assured that he was the party who 
flourished the double louis d’ors at Gouche’s in 
Paris, so recklessly, within a week from the time 
they were issued from the bank of France. And 
he entertained no doubt that this same ‘Lord 
Rondale,” or the “‘ Count el Castro,” or whoever 
this dashing, spendthrift gamester was—was con- 
cerned in the perpetration of the for- 


y- 

“ Well, tell me, Carlos, where is his lordship *” 

“ He has left town.” 

“Left town! When?” 

“ Night before last.” 

“ But he did not inform me—” 

“Why should he, monsieur?” asked Carlos, 
sharply. 

“ Exactly, but, you see, Carlos, I had an ap- 
pointment with him; and he did not tell me—” 

“Neither did he tell me he was going,” con- 
tinued the valet, sulkily. ‘“ For that matter, he 
never does.” 

“And you don’t know where he is ?” 

“No; and I don’t care, either. I never trou- 
ble myself about his lordship’s freaks and starts. 
hothing new.” | " 

“Then you will hear from him ?” 

“Of course, I shall,” replied Carlos. “And 
now I have d your questions, supp 
you answer mine?” he added, impudently. 
“What do you want with my master, as you call 
him ?” 

“T have business with him.” 

“ Will you do it with me?” 

“No!” said Monsieur Ernst, firmly. 

“Tam his man-of-business, and will transact 
any affair in my lord’s behalf which you may 
have in hand with him.” 

“Thave nothing to do with you,” responded 
monsieur, “except to learn where is your mas- 
ter.”’ 

“That you will not be able to do at present, 
then, I am sure, for I know nothing of his 
whereabouts. And if I did, until you informed 
me what you want, I would not gratify you.” 

“You are impertinent, Carlos !” 

“And what are you? A spy upon my lord! 
You blanche, eh, monsieur? You have been 
suspected, and I have denounced you to his 








gery upon the house of Truesdale, Ashton & 
Co., no more than he doubted the fact of his own 
existence. 

But, proof! The proof must be forthcoming. 
What would the ipse dixit of the Frenchman, or 
of Ernest Lockwood be worth, inst a man like 
my lord? Not only would the Accusation, just 
now, be utterly harmless to a Rondale, or a 
Castro, but its promulgation at this early day 
would recoil upon the accuser, and crush him, 
irredeemably. 

Our young friend saw all this, clearly. And 
while he turned the subject over in his mind, a 
new surprise suddenly burst upon him, for which 
he was altogether unprepared, and which well- 
nigh paralyzed, or neutralized the results of his 
hitherto apparently successful operations, and 
his hopes ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY Lost! 


Lorp Ronpate had been successful at Crock- 
ford’s, and was a very considerable winner, at 
whist and ecarte. Somehow it was hinted that 
his lordship had made foul play—and the better 
class of gamesters, (supposing one portion of 
this sort of gentry to be better than another!) 
had suddenly voted my lord into Coventry—and 
refused to play with him further. This being 
bruited in the saloon at Crockford’s, the proprie- 
tor gently hinted to his lordship, that, much as 
he regretted the occurrence, and the nevessity 
which compelled him to announce it to him, yet, 
nevertheless, the established rale of his house 
must be observed. Crockford contended that 


among thieves,” and he was compelled to re- 
quest his honorable lordship not to visit his 
saloons again—the attendants having already 
received orders, if he came, not to admit him ! 
Whether chagrin at being detected, or disap- 
pointment that he could not further pursue his 





lordship became suddenly soured with London 


there was (or should be) such a thing as “honor | 


nefarious designs, operated to bring about the | 
result, it was difficult to decide; but, certes, his | 


lordship, already. Come! Now we are even, 
I think—are we not?” 

Monsieur was staggered with this assurance, 
but he quickly recovered himself, and said: 

“Well, Carlos, we are quits. But, tell me, 
how and why you have denounced me, as you 
represent ?” 

“Monsieur,” contihued Carlos, “I have lived 
too long in this world to be easily deceived. 
Your manner, your presence here, after we met 
in the packet from Calais, your mode of dogging 
his lordship’s steps, since our arrival, the evident 
interest you take in him, and whatever move- 
ment he makes—all teach me that you mean him 
no good purpose. I told him this. And now 
that I find you are no Frenchman, I am doubly 
suspicious of your intentions. His lordship has 
left town, I say, and you will not meet him here, 
again, at all events. Good-day, monsieur !”’ said 
Carlos, cavalierly. And turning on his heel, he 
moved briskly away, leaving our friend Lock- 
wood (alias, Monsieur Ernst) to unravel all this 
mystery as best he might! 

Ernest Lockwood, or rather Monsieur Ernst, 
for thus only was he now known in England, 
stood transfixed with wonder and consternation 
at the cool audacity of this fellow, whom he had 
once before encountered with his associate the 
count, or his lordship, as he now termed him, 
and he scarcely knew in which direction to turn. 

On reflection, he saw that while he had been 
cautiously making his calculations to entrap this 
precious pair of clever villains, he had been 
quietly fleeced first out of several hundred pounds 
sterling, which he had thrown out as bait; next, 
he had been overreached, and made the dupe of 
this fellow’s master, whom he had confidently 
believed he had entrapped ; and finally, through 
| excitement he had been thrown off his guard, 
| and had exposed himself to Carlos, who would 
| evidently make the most of his discovery that he 
was ro Frenchman; thus destroying the incog- 
nito which might have served him so advan- 
tageously in the enterprise he had undertaken, 
in the future. 





Bu: regrets were now of no avail. Upon in- 
quiry at his hotel, an hour afterwards, he ascer- 


| tained to his dismay, that the entire retinue of 


send for me. It’s 
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his lordship had left the house, and no one could 
give him the slightest information where the 
party had gone. 

On the following morning, he adjusted his own 
account at the Adelphi, and, deeply mortified at 
this altogether unanticipated finale to his expe- | 
adition in this direction, he slowly turned his steps | 
towards the point of his original destination— 
with a view to learn what he desired in relation | 
to the estates in Sussex. | 
Five days after this occurrence, which had | 
terminated so disastrously to the young man’s 
ambition, the Maison d'Or, in the Rue St. 
Honore, Paris, was in a blaze of light; and 
Richard Ashton, Esquire, the wealthy banker, | 


was in the midst of his worldly glory. 
Elton had arrived during the dey, and had taken | 
lodgings with his suite at the Hotel Francais, 


and his lordship was expected to present himself 
at Ashton’s residence that evening. 
If the charming Millie Ashton, affianced to his 


sion she verily outshone herself; for, at her 
uncle’s solicitation, she had arrayed herself in all 
her glory of superb attire and jewels, and with 
the single exception that her rich complexion 
was « shade paler than usual, she looked lovelier 
and more beautiful than ever her fond guardian 
had seen her before. 

“Ah, Millie! my beauty,” he said, kindly, as 
the queen-like form of his ward gracefully entered 
the great drawing-room, “ you are looking superb, 
to-night!” 

“Tam glad you are pleased, dear uncle,” she 
responded, mildly. ; 

“And you are very fair, sweet Millie!’ he 
continued. “Here is a brow well fitted for a 
coronet. A skin of pearl, a neck of ivory, and 
eyes like flashing diamonds. Well, well! His 
lordship should be proud indeed of such a 
wife.” 

“ You think so, uncle?” . 

“Verily do I, indeed, my Millie.” 

“And will he be thus proud of me ?” 

“Tn truth he must be, dearest !”” 

« His years are double mine, uncle.” 

“And what of that, puss? So much the bet- 
ter. His ripe experience will serve you, adiir- 
ably, and then you know he is ‘my lord ;’ and 
you will be ‘my Lady’ Elton, when you become 
his bride.” 

“Yes, yes. 
thing—” 

“ Everything, my sweet! ’Tis riches, honor, 
fame, distinction—all combined. ‘My Lady 
Elton!’ Does it not sound illustrious, Mil- 
lie b td 

“ Yes, uncle.” 

“And musical ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And deferential, withal ?” 

“Very, dear uncle.” 

“JT warrant me, now, Millie, sweet; I war- 


rant . vou’ll love his lordett; very muach.’* 
sd Tdo not love him now, dear uncle,” said the 


innocent girl, forgetfully. 

“ How’s that? How’s that, my girl?” urged 
Ashton, slightly frowning. 

“That is, I do not know him, yet—” 

“Ah, well, I see. <A little coy, and shy. 
That should be so.” 

“And he has never wooed me either, uncle.” 

“O, nonsense, nonsense, girl. Wooing rhymes 
with cooing ; love with dove. Nonsense! Marry 
first—woo afterwards, do you see ?” 

“Marry first, repentance afterwards some say, 
dear uncle.” 

“ Repent? Of what, pray ? 
rying a lord, Millie ?” 

“True; I forgot. He is a lord!” 

“The guests arrive, monsieur,” said an at- 
tendant, entering at this moment. 

“ They come, Millie,” said Ashton, rising. 

“His lordship—Elton !’ shouted the powder- 
ed footman, in the great hall. 

Millie’s cheek turned paler even, than before, 
at this announcement, but she instantly recover- 
ed herself. 

“Now, Millie!’ said old Ashton, “now put 
on your sweetest smiles. Here comes my lord!” 
And the future husband of Miss Ashton, with 
stately step, strode into the brilliant and elegant- 
ly appointed apartment, and was received with 
formal salutation both by the guardian and his 
ward. 

An elegant entertainment had been arranged 
for this occasion, and soon after his lordship’s 
arrival the invited guests poured in, filling the 
great rooms to repletion. Soft music floated on 
the ear of the throng—and hundreds cf lovely 
women and handsome men graced the scene 
with their presence. A general joy seemed to 
pervade the feast, and universal pleasure reigned 
amid the vast assemblage. But Millie’s heart 
was not in it! She was thinking of Ernest 
Lockwood, who was far away. 


‘My lady.’ That is some- 


Repent of mar- 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. } 





TORTURE IN CABUL. 


Torture is occasionally resorted to in this 
charming couutry in the collection of taxes, or 
for the purpose of extracting money from those 
who are reluctant to disyorge their dishonest 
gains, and also to extort confession in criminal 
cases. One method is to place the party astride 
on a charpoy ; his feet are then tied below with 


tense pain; but if this be insufficient to prodace | 
confession, water is thrown upon the ropes, which | 
causes them to shrink to such a degree that they | 
cut the unhappy sufferer to the bone, causing so 
much agony that the poor wretch at once gives 
vp his money, or confesses to what is required | 
from him; cecasionally, it i¢ supposed, confess- 
ing to a crime he never committed, through sheer 
physical inability to support the agony infhieted 
Another mode of torture is placing an iron ram- 
rod, burning hot, between a man’s thighs while 
he is hung by his thumbs froma team The 
more common practice, however, is tc pace some 
beeties of a peculiar kind in @ saucer upon the 
navel of the victim, binding ut tightly on with a 
cummerbund. The heeties immediately begin to 
gnaw the part, seeming to the wrey hed sufferer 
to be eating into bis very entrails, and thereby 
causing him such mtense agony and terror that 
he in a tew minutes gives in.—(uptain Langlry 











the princely proprietor of this elegant mansion, | 


then the first house in the French metropolis— | 


lordship, was ordinarily beautiful, on this occa- | 


a rope as tightly as possible, thercby causing in- | 


INJURY TO THE BRAIN FROM SNUFF. 
A case ot cerebral injury, from the use of + 
fell under my notice, during a voyage acco e 
Atlantic. A young man, a native of Soot ! 
was a fellow passenger, The vovage was ¢ 
pestuous and tedious. About the end of 
sixth week the young man’s supply of snutl was 
exhausted. Bat the second nature of hoatit was 
so strong with him, that, when earnest!y¥ enca 
ged in conversation, he would keep twirling the 
snuff box in his hand, and oceasionally throog 
the pantomimic motions of tapping on the 
ete., as ifin the act of gathering a pinch and then 
snuffing up the imagined dust. This habit grew 
upon him till it became incessant daring his 
waking hours. “IT wish Thad some snuff!’ was 
his constant exclamation ; and his earnestocss 





} and the wistful expression of misery in his coun: 


teqance, excited the commiseration of his fellow. 
assengers. He soon became excessively res- 


Lord | tive, and there was a want of connection m his 


thoughts and expressions, succeeded by great 
imbecility in his actions He would snatch up 
| the captain’s speaking-trampet, go throush the 
formula of hailing some imagined vessel, and ob- 
taining a supply, not of provisions and water, 
bat of snuff. His case now began to assume the 
aspect of confirmed idiocy ; and it was felt to be 
unsafe to trust him much alone. 
; One night, however, he contrived to elude our 
| Vigilance, and drained a decanter of ram, to allay 
| the agony of his sensations ; and, some time after, 
wae discovered stumbling up the companion: 
way, and making for the ship's side, with the 
obvious intention of throwing himself overboard, 
He was prevented, however, and carried below, 
where he lay all night and the following day in 
astate of insensibility. His mental condition, 
when he awoke, was worse than ever; and so it 
continued till the day when the ship came to 
anchor. When the passengers went ashore, two 
of them kept a strict eye upon him. ‘They were 
unexpectedly met by two young countrymen of 
theirs, well known to the young man, to one of 
whom he ran, exclaiming, “ Lord! man, have 
you any snuff?” He immediately handed the 
snutfer his box. The young man seized it yreedi- 
ly, and applied a huge dose to his nostrils. Im- 
mediately clapping his hand to his brow, with a 
bewildered look, he exclaimed, “ Where have I 
been all this time? What has happened to me ¢ 
Tell me?” From that moment the young man 
was himself again. The shock felt by the spee- 
tators of this scene was almost as great as that 
which followed the observation of his deranye- 
ment. Humanity seemed to have been hamilia- 
ted in the person of the young man, whose sanity 
apparently depended on a pinch of snutl—Anti 
Tobacco Journal. 
~-—-or- — 


LITTLE CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


A distinguished physician, who died some 
years since, in Paris, declared: *‘ 1 believe that 
during the twenty-six years I have practised my 

rofession in this city, twenty thousand children 

ave been carried to the cemeteries, a sacrifice to 
the absurd custom of exposing their arms nakea.”” 
I have often thought if a mother were anxious to 
show the soft white skin ofher baby, and would 
cut out a round hole in the little thing’s dress, 
just over the heart, and then carry it about for 
observation by the company, it would do very 
little harm. But to expose the baby’s arms, 
members, so far removed from the heartand with 
such feeble circulation at best, is a most perni- 
cious practice. 

Put the bulb of a thermometer in a baby’s 
mouth; the mercury rises to 99 degrees. Now 
carry the same bulb to its little hand; if the arms 
be bare, and the evening cool, the mereury will 
sink forty degrees. Of course all the blood 
wnien nows through these arms and hands must 
fall from 20 to 40 degrees below the temperature 
of the heart. Need [ say that when these cold 
currents of blood flow back into the chest, the 
child’s general vitality must be more or less com- 
promised? And need I add that we ought not 
to be surprised at its frequently recurring atfec- 
tions of the lungs, throat and stomach? I have 
seen more than one child with habitual cough 
and hoarseness, or choking with mucus, entirely 
and permanently relieved by simply keeping its 
arms and hands warm. Every observing and 
progressive physician has daily opportunities to 
witness the same simple cure.—//r. Lewis. 

> 


ONLY A COBBLER. 


William Carey had been brought up in the 
Church of England ; but various causes induced 
him to become a Baptist, and he was baptized in 
1783, at the age of twenty-two, in the river Nan, 
by Dr. Ryland, who afterwards assisted him in 
the formation of missions. He devoted himself 
entirely to Scripture ; and to understand it bet- 
ter, studied, as best he could, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. Yet he was still a journeyman shoe- 
maker, who would have mended your boots, had 
you lived in those days, for a shilling or so, and 
would have been glad of the job. When his 
master died he married his sister. and took up 
the business. This step was unfortunate ; for 
the said sister cared as little for the things which 
interested Carey as any of the Hindoos he after- 
wards sought to convert; and proved, in time, 
no slight obstacle in his way. His trade, too, 
diminished ; and while in the capacity of a Bap- 
tist minister, he was preaching on Sundays to his 
congregation, he had to travel many a long mile 
im spite of ill health, on the week-days, to sel! his 
boots and shoes, that he might buy bread. Yet 
he was patient and true, and not ashamed of his 
poverty. Thirty vears later he was dining amid 
generals and officials at the table of the governor- 
general of India, where he overheard some one 
ask whether Mr. Carey had once been a shoe- 
maker. ‘No, sir,” cried Carey, “only a cob- 
bler.” There is many a man who rises from a 
humble to a grand position in life, and is glad to 
forget what he once was; Carey had too much 
sense for that.— Zhe Art of Dong our Best, 











——+ 2m ¢-——____- 
TIME FOR MARRIAGES. 


The number of marriages annually contracted, 
is determined, not by the temper and wishes of 
individuals, but by large general facts, over which 
individuals can exercise no authority. It is now 
known that marriages bear a fixed and definite 


relation to the price of corn; andin England the 
experience of a century has proved that insted 
of having any connection with personal fee! pgs, 


they are simply regulated by the average earn- 
ings of the great mass of the people; so that this 
immense social and religious it 
caly swayed, but is com yntrolle 
price of food and by the rate of wages. —//i story 
of Cwiltzation. 
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+—-—- 
| WHAT GIRLS SHOULD LEARN. 
After the death of his wife, Sir Charles Na- 





ver removed to Caen, in Normandy, and did hu 
est to perform the part of a mother to his pirls 
His aim was to make them religious, as the foand 


ation of all excelience; to teach them acconnts, 
that they might learn the value of money ; 
that they might not waste their time if 
rich, nor be helpless if th 

thet they might guard ag 
vants, and be able to do for themselves in the 
event of a revolution.—Sir Wiliam 
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HOSPITALITY. 


Tt ie an excellent circumstance that hoeprality 







grows Lest where i desl In the thick 
of men it dwindl i h 
the thick of a wooed: bet » mare ple $ 


sparsely, it blossoms and matures, like apples on 
a stagiardor an espaler. Jt flourishes where the 
inn and lodging house cannot exist.—/1/. Mulder. 
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Ming agein the whee be ied 
You @ often seme be koe 

Por my teart & mad nod omety 
1 eewld bene the mong of yeee 

Bor teoald cheer my heart, oo berdeerd 
Vit ite bead 


If 1 heard the 


ary ee 
whew he bet 
Dene you frag Be beng age 


Lew selder ware your singing 

Lay scble the sewet guitar 

Thoughts are clinging 
Bowed my heart of car afer 

CO oeioge 
Stem, Fith thet sewed aon of pore, 


T nee eadter 


Cvam your singing, eed the telied 


lewold hear ©) eevermune 
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My Success as a Match. Waker, 
BY MES JOFIE ShosOn LoVeRING 


fr was too bad—actaaliy, provoking 7 
was the least Loould say about 4, ever im my « 
est and calmest of moods 

I was a newly married young woman. \V 
food, so far; expecially for a homely little fry, 
who hover expected any seach @ precioms str 
of lack; who, minus beaaty, fortune, acc 
plishrnents grece, wi, art, a mance veering ma: 
and in fact, everything supposed to go tows 
maluplying «a girl's matrimonial chances; ; 
seasing only the doubtful attractions of an 1 
face, a saucy tongue, and a temper like the « 
oft asharp axe on a frosty morning, —bad row 
edly (which means, of course, that 1 coak 
help myself) set a very wry face towards 
Sahara of an old maid's life, when all of a+ 
den—pop!—young man, moonshine, poe 
kisses, blushes, white kids, weddingoske, a ) 
son, a ring,—and goes the weasel! Meholid 
the sole proprietor of a dear, handsome, big her 
Ol epccimen of that race of monsters, yclept m 
who is such a delicious old goose as te th 
there ien't such another pro@y, witty, lows 
wife in the world as his own--bless the prock 
mistaken dariing's heart! 

Bat that isn't what | was provoked abe 
Not at ail 

Thad a brother,—a bachelor, with just 
greatest, handsomest black eves, and mowste 
enough to stall a sofa cushion! There's a 
scripuon for you, romance writers! He jo 
me within one inch of my life, and ihim 4 
rather hazanlous state of affection on his | 
was manifested,—I forget just how, before + 
riage,—and afterward by making ail manner 
fun of me and my husband (sheer envy 
especially during our honeymoon, and in we 
ing me for not remaining single to preside « 
his bachelor's den in the city. On my part 
was displayed in the perovering, determined 
wavering attempt to supply my place in 
afore mentioned mistrossless den, by finding 
awife. In other words | took to mygtetmat 
—the proper mission of married women, 
haven't cut their wisdom teeth, and are «, 
to have their nosed snubbed by the very per 
they are trying to befriend, 

But thot wasn't what I was provoked al 
either 

What was it, then! Dear me! 
use in hurrying a body t 


Where's 
I was romimng 
point as fast as possible. [wish people woul 
ask quesdons, and put me out 
Well, here was the case, exactly. Of all 
young lady friends, lithe Laura Edmonde—; 
ty as a peach, proud as Lucifer, quicker with 
tongue than a cat is with her paws,—and wi 
the dearcet, sweetest, nicest, most lovable bir 
femininity Uiat ever made Cupid aim his arr 
at his own heart, in the suicidal frenzy of | 
getfalness, was the wife my heart had chosen 
Charley —the good -for-nothing fellow who wo 
have been only “half a pair of shears" to + 
day, if I hato't interested myself in hie weil. 
So L coaxed her to get a vacation from 
tiresome school duties (she wae a teacher), 
come and pend the month of daly with me 
my home. Then with a long, affectionate, 
terly letter, J beguiled Charley from his de 
law-hooks in the neighboring city ; and once | 
ing them both under the eame roof with m 
managed eo skillfully that before three we 
had passed, they were so deliciously deep | 


flirtation, that | didn't see how either of of 
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‘O THE BRAIN FROM SNUFF. 


-erebral injury, from the use of ssutf, 
vy notice, during a voyage across the 
\ young man, a native of Scotland, 
-passenger. The voyage was tem- 
\ tedious. About the end of the 
he young man’s supply of snuff was 
But the second nature of habit was 
ith him, that, when earnestly enga- 
rsation, he would keep twirling the 
tis hand, and occasionally yo through 
mic motions of tapping on the lid, 
the act of gathering a pinch, and then 
the imagined dust. This habit grew 
ill it became incessant daring his 
3. “I wish Lhad some snuff!’ was 
exclamation ; and his earnestness, 
ful expression of misery in his coun- 
ited the commiseration of his fellow- 
He soon became excessively res- 
re was a want of connection in his 
d expressions, succeeded by great 
) his actions He would snatch up 
s speaking-trumpet, go through the 
‘ailing some imagined vessel, and ob- 
upply, not of provisions and water, 
. His case now began to assume the 
infirmed idiocy; and it was felt to be 
ust him much alone. 
t, however, he contrived to elude our 
id drained a decanter of rum, to allay 
This sensations ; and, some time after, 
‘red stumbling up the companion- 
aaking for the ship’s side, with the 
ention of throwing himself overboard. 
vented, however, and carried below, 
vy all night and the following day in 
nsensibility. His mental condition, 
voke, was worse than ever; and so it 
till the day when the ship came to 
Vhen the passengers went ashore, two 
pt a strict eye upon him. They were 
ily met by two young countrymen of 
| known to the young man, to one of 
ran, exclaiming, ‘ Lord! man, have 
auff?”” He immediately handed the 
ox. The young man seized it greedi- 
lied a huge dose to his nostrils. Im- 
lapping his hand to his brow, with a 
look, he exclaimed, ‘ Where have I 
stime? What has happened to me ? 
From that moment the young man 
df again. The shock felt by the spec- 
ais scene was almost as great as that 
swed the observation of his derange- 
imanity seemed to have been humilia- 
person of the young man, whose sanity 
v depended on a pinch of snutf.—Anti- 
ournal, 





“LE CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


iguished physician, who died some 
v, in Paris, declared : “I believe that 
» twenty-six years I have practised my 
vin this city, twenty thousand children 
\ carried to the cemeteries, @ sacrifice to 
denstom of exposing their arms naked.” 
-en thought if a mother were anxious to 
soft white skin of her baby, and would 
round hole in the little thing’s dress, 
the heart, and then carry it about for 
yn by the company, it would do very 
m. But to expose the baby’s arms, 
, 8o far removed from the heart and with 
‘Me circulation at best, is a most perni- 


ctice. 
e bulb of a thermometer in a baby’s 
the mercury rises to 99 degrees. Now 
same bulb to its little hand; if the arms 
and the evening cool, the Pgh Mer 
t R course all the bi 
ee iia a arms and hands must 
1 20 to 40 degrees below the temperature 
art. Need I say that when these cold 
of blood flow back into the chest, the 
neral vitality must be more or less com- 
{? And need I add that we ought not 
‘prised at its frequently recurring affec- 
the lungs, throat and stomach? I have 
re than one child with habitual cough 
‘seness, or choking with mucus, entirely 
vanently relieved by simply keeping its 
id hands warm. Every observing and 
ive physician has daily opportunities to 
che same simple cure.—Dr, Lewis. 





ONLY A COBBLER. 


m Carey had been brought up in the 
f England ; but various causes induced 
ecome & Baptist, and he was baptized in 
the age of twenty-two, in the river Nan, 
Ryland, who afterwards assisted him in 
ation of missions. He devoted himself 
» Scripture ; and to understand it bet- 
od, as best he could, Latin, Greek, and 
Yet he was still a journeyman shoe- 
ho would have mended your boots, had 
| in those days, for a shilling or so, and 
ave been glad of the job. When his 
‘ied he married his sister. and took up 
ness. This step was unfortunate ; for 
sister cared as little for the things which 
\ Carey as any of the Hindoos he after- 
ught to convert; and proved, in time, 
obstacle in his way. His trade, too, 
ved; and while in the capacity of a Bap- 
ster, he was preaching on Sundays to his 
ition, he had to travel many a long mile 
of ill health, on the week-days, to sell his 
vd shoes, that he might buy bread. Yet 
atient and true, and not ashamed of his 
Thirty years later he was dining amid 
and officials at the table of the governor- 
of India, where he overheard some one 
her Mr. Carey had once been a shoe- 
“No, sir,” cried Carey, “only a cob- 
There is many a man who rises from a 
to a grand position in life, and is glad to 
hat he once was; Carey had too much 
»that.—The Art of Doing our Best. 





TIME FOR MARRIAGES. 


‘umber of marriages annually contracted, 
nined, not by the temper and wishes of 
als, but by large general facts, over which 
1als can exercise no authority. It is now 
hat marriages bear a fixed and detinite 
to the price of corn; and in England the 
ace of a century has proved that, instesd 
ig any connection with personal feelings, 
» simply regulated by the average earn- 
the great mass of the people ; so that this 
e social and religious institution is not 
ayed, but is completely controlled, by the 
food and by the rate of wages. —//) story 
zation. 
-_—_———— +2 

HAT GIRLS SHOULD LEARN. 

the death of his wife, Sir Charles Na- 
noved to Caen, in Normandy, and did his 
perform the part of a mother to his girls. 
1 was to make them religious, as the found- 
f all excellence; to teach them accounts, 
y might learn the value of money; work, 
sy might not waste their time if they were 
r be helpless if they were poor; cooking, 
y might guard against the waste of ser- 
and be able to do for themselves in the 
ta revolution.—Sir William Napier. 





<> 
HOSPITALITY. 


an excellent circumstance that hospitality 
vest where it is most needed. In the thick 











it dwindles and disappears, like fruits in 
k of a wood ; but where men are planted 
-, it blossoms and matures, like apples on 
ardor an espalier. Jt tlourishes where the 
lodging-house cannot exist.—J/, Miller. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


SONG. 


BY WILL ALLEN. 
Sing again the olden bailad 
You so often sung before, 
For my heart i* sad and lonely— 
I would hear the song of yore; 
For ‘twould cheer my heart, 80 burdened 
With its load of weary woe, 
If I heard the olden ballad 
Once you sung 80 long ago! 


Tam sadder—cease your singing, 
Lay aside the sweet guitar; 

Tam sadder—thoughts are clinging 
Round my heart of one afar! 

In my bosom saddened musings 
Steal with that sweet song of yore; 

Cease your singing, and the ballad 
I would hear—O, nevermore! 


oom. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


My Success as a Match-Maker, 
BY MRS. JOSIE SIGNOR LOVERING. 


Ir was too bad—actually, provoking. That 
was the least I could say about it, even in my cool- 
est and calmest of moods. 

I was a newly-married young woman. Very 
good, so fur; especially for a homely little fright, 
who never expected any such a precious streak 
of luck; who, minus beauty, fortune, accom- 
plishments, grace, wit, art, a manceuvering mama, 
and in fact, everything supposed to go towards 
multiplying a girl’s matrimonial chances; pos- 
sessing only the doubtful attractions of an ugly 
face, a saucy tongue, and a temper like the edge 
ot a sharp axe on a frosty morning,—had resign- 
edly (which means, of course, that I couldn’t 
help myself) set a very wry face towards the 
Sahara of an old maid's life, when all of a sud- 
den—pop!—young man, moonshine, poetry, 
kisses, blushes, white kids, wedding-cake, a par- 
son, a ring,—and goes the weasel! Behold me 
the sole proprietor of a dear, handsome, big-heart. 
@1 specimen of that race of monsters, yclept men, 
who is such a delicious old goose as to think 
there isn’t such another pretty, witty, lovable 
wite in the world as his own—bless the precious, 
mistaken darling’s heart! 

But that isn’t what I was provoked about. 
Not at ail. 

Ihad a brother,—a bachelor, with just the 
greatest, handsomest black eyes, and moustache 
enough to stulf a sofa cushion! There’s a de- 
scription for you, romance writers! He loved 
me within one inch of my life, and L him. This 
rather hazardous state of affection on his part 
was manifested,—I forget just how, before mar- 
riage,—and atterward by making all manner of 
fun of me and my husband (sheer envy !)— 
especially during our honeymoon, and in scold- 
ing me for not remaining single to preside over 
his bachelor’s den in the city. On my part, it 
was displayed in the persevering, determined, un- 
wavering attempt to supply my place in the 
afore-mentioned mistressless den, by finding him 
a wife.’ In other words I took to match-making 
—the proper mission of married women, who 
haven’t cut their wisdom teeth, and are willing 
to have their nosed snubbed by the very persons 
they are trying to befriend. 

But that wasn’t what I was provoked about, 
either. 

What was it, then? Dear me! Where’s the 
use in hurrying a body? Lwas coming to the 
poiut as fast as possible. I wish people wouldn’t 
ask ques.ions, and put me out. 

Well, here was the case, exactly. Of all my 
young lady friends, little Laura Edmonds—pret- 
ty as a peach, proud as Lucifer, quicker with her 
tongue than a cat is with her paws,—and withal 
the dearest, sweetest, nicest, most lovable bit of 
femininity that ever made Cupid aim his arrows 
at his own heart, in the suicidal frenzy of for- 
getfulness, was the wife my heart had chosen for 
Charley—the good-for-nothing fellow who would 
have been only “half a pair of shears” to this 
day, if I hadn’t interested myself in his welfare. 

So I coaxed her to get a vacation from her 
tiresome school-duties (she was a teacher), and 
come and spend the month of July with me at 
my home. Then with a long, affectionate, sis- 
terly letter, I beguiled Charley from his dusty 
law-books in the neighboring city ; and once hav- 
ing them both under the same roof with me, I 
managed so skillfully that before three weeks 
had passed, they were so deliciously deep in a 
flirtation, that I didn’t see how either of them 
could take a single step further without being 
precipitated into the other’s arms. I speak 
figuratively. 

Just ut this most interesting and dangerous 
stage of the proceedings, who should walk into 
my parlor one blessed afternoon, looking her 
handsomest in a bewitching travelling costume, 
but that hateful Margaret Briscoe ? 

(Explanatory :—She was a superb creature— 
this Margaret! An old flame of Charley’s, who 
had jilted him years before, but would have been 
glad enough to get him afterward, everybody 
knew, but my blessed brother himself. She was 
five years older than my sweet little Laura, and 
an unscrupulous flirt.) 

You may well believe I didn’t feel like giving 
her a cordial welcome; tor I had a sudden sus- 
picion, that if 1 didn’t keep a pretty sharp eye to 
the tire 1 had kindled, I should find my cake 
dough in spite of it. If my reception of her 
was rather cool, she didn’t appear to notice it, 
but kissed me affectionately on either cheek, and 
then, pulling off her little gloves, went forward 
and offered Charley both her warm, white hands. 
I saw a fiush rise in his cheek as he took them in 
his for a moment, and concluded that Miss Mar- 
garet had not only made my cake dough, bat 
had gone still turther, and resolved it back into 
its constituent parts of flour and water. Howl 
longed to bite her! 
rds of greeting were, I dare say, com- 





Her w 
mon-place enouzh ; but she made them exiuis- 
itely sweet and gracefal, by the look which 
‘ ied them, and the melodious tone in 





accomps 
which they 
her rare smile (and there are few women who can 
smile, their attempts result either in grins or 






y were uttered. Even in my vexation, 





OTHE FLAG OF OUR 


grimaces), and the music of her voice slid over 

my jarred nerves and soothed them, as the stroke 
| of acool, velvety palm soothes feverish flesh. 
If they had such an effect on me, what would be- 
| come of Charley? I ground my teeth with 
| feminine rage. 

I always took considerable credit to myself for 
my skill in reading faces, and when I introduced 
Laura and Margaret to each other, the swift but 
silent crossing of invisible weapons between them 
did not escape my notice. At first they exchang- 
ed only tH courteous smile of well-bred strangers, 
pleased at the prospect of an acquaintance with 
each other ; then, an instant after, furtive glances, 
stolen from under half-raised lids, then a wide, 
bright, daring eye-flash—a sort of heat lightning, 
hardly distinguishable from the golden atmos- 
phere through which it darted its electric thrill ; 
a defiant telegram between two women whose 
purposes crossed, and who understood and chal- 
lenged each other. Margaret’s look, as I inter- 
preted it, said : 

“Step aside, if you please, Miss Edmonds. 
You arein my way. This lover of yours was 
mine once. He belonged to me before he did to 
you, and I have the best right to him. My claim 
is the oldest, and I reassert it.” 

Laura’s eyes answered : 

“Take him, and welcome,—if—you—can— 
get—him! Ishall take no pains to hinder you ; 
but keep those two subtle white hands of yours 
close, for I will make your game slippery for you 
to hold.” 

Charley looked on, probably comparing their 
different styles of benuty® without once snufling 
(the stupid !) the smell of battle in the magnetiz- 
edair around him. I, standing between, reached 
an ally’s hand to Laura, and a traitor’s to 
Margaret. 

Three days slipped away ; days of quict gravity 
to Laura, of mirth, and wit, and coquetry to 
Margaret, of unace bl 1 to Char- 
ley, and of chagrin and disappointment to myself. 
To say, after that lapse of time, that my cake 
was dough, would have been mockery ; to have 
declared it unmixed flour and water would but 
faintly have expressed the state of things. It 
had returned so nearly to the primal and unadal- 
terated condition of nature, that the flour was 
field-wheat just sprouted, and the water had not 
yet rained down from the clouds. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day, we all sat 
together in the parlor, Margaret, as usual, mo- 
nopolizing Charley ; Laura busy with pencil and 
paper, trying to sketch from memory a landscape 
she had seen the day befure ; while I, pretending 
to sew, was only acting the spy upon the whole 





‘Lonra'e dress was severely and almost affect- 
edly plain and simple. She seemed determined 
to make herself as unattractive as possible. Her 
gown was a soft gray berage, high in the throat, 
trimmed only with quilled ribbons of the same 
sober tint, with a bit of costly lace (for she 
was fastidious in trifles) running about the neck 
of it, and fastened with a plain, old-fashioned 
gold brooch. Her brown hair was put smoothly 
behind her ears, and twisted into a rich, silky 
knot, withogt comb or ribbon or flower to orna- 
ment it. Dear heart! She was one of those 
royally proud women who woutd give « rival 
every possible advantage, and wrest her victory, 
if she had it at all, from the very teeth of threat- 
ened defeat. 

Margaret wore white, with jet ornaments. The 
crape sichu (for she was in mourning), which 
covered her shoulders, made them look icily 
white and polished. Her bare arms had a gleam 
like ivory,—and her face, O, her radiant, bewil- 
dering, beautiful face! with the deep rose-tints 
in the checks, the pomegranate ripeness of the 
smiling mouth—the large eyes, full of violet- 
black shades and golden lights; the rich sweep 
of curls, drawn low on the forehead, and coil- 
ed round carelessly, to the confinement of the 
little jewelled comb, from which half the weight 
of her magnificent hair, seemed forever breaking, 
in ringlety rebellion ! 

“How entranced Charley is!’ murmured 
Laura, leaning towards me with a smile. ‘“ Do 
you know, I can think of nothing but Owen 
Meredith’s poem, ‘A La Marquise,’”’ and she 
hummed over in a soft undertone : 


“Tis so fair! would my bite, if I bit it, draw blood? 
Will it ery if I hurt it? or scold if 1 kiss? 
Is it made with its beauty of wax or of wood? 
Is it worth while to guess at all this ’’’ 


I answered back in the same subdued voice, 
though a little spitefully, I fear: 


** With live women and men to be found in the world 
(Live with sorrow and sin—live with pain and with 


passion) 
Who would live with a doll, though its locks should be 
And. tos pettionate trimmed in the fashion!" 

Laura iaughed, and turned to her sketch-book. 
Looking up with a sigh, I saw Margaret watch- 
ing her from under her long lashes. Had she 
heard us? Her glance was so protracted and 
steady, that I repaid my unconscious friend’s 
debt with interest, and stared at Margaret. Sud- 
denly the direction of her eyes changed, and she 
encountered mine. 

“ Well, how do I look, Josie?” she asked, in 
a tone of voice so peculiar I knew she had been 
aware of my scrutiny all the time. 

“No better than some other folks!’ I answer- 
ed, shortly. 

“O dear! I suppose not,” she said, in her 
most tantalizing way. 

“ Your face has changed the least, during the 
past five years, of that of any of my friends. 
At twenty-two you looked no younger than now.” 

The resentful blood rushed up into her face. 
Trust a woman to know how to provoke a wo- 
man. She flashed her eyes and shut her red lips 
together. If she hadn’t been two or three months 
| my brother’s senior, this allusion to her age 
would not have troubled her. I suppose it was 
meanness on my part, but when was ever a 
match-maker scrupulous ? 

“Yes, my love, I know it’s so,” she replied, 
recovering from her momentary dismay, and giv- 
ing me asmile bright as sunshine on ice. “I 


| maid. Now there’s our dear Laura will be more 
fortunate. At my age she will look ten years 
older that Ido. Her sweet, spiritual face never 
will belie itself so naughtily as mine.” 

There! she had done nicely, hadn't she t 

“Indeed! what a pale, thin, shadowy litle 
spinster I shall make, shan’t I?” laughed Laura, 
good-humoredly pausing in her work to sharpen 
a pencil. 

“Let medo that for you, Miss Edmonds!” 
cried Charley, springing forward, and taking the 
pencil from her hand. Was it alla manceavre on 





and lingered together a moment as if liking the 
contact ? 


ening the pencil, without deigning her a second 
glance. 

“You spoke about outgrowing heartlessness, 
| Maggie,” he said, glancing back at the window- 

seat he had deserted. Is that possible ?”” 

T think so,” she answered, softly, giving him 
a magnetic glance. 

“Tam glad of it,” he replied, with a light 
laugh. “Ihave been heart—less for a number 
of Weeks, and snatch at every feeble hope of a 
change in my condition.” 

“ People so afflicted are very apt to change their 
condition,” was Margaret’s answer. 

How suggestive ! 

“Does Nature ever outgrow vacuums ?” asked 
Laura, saucily. 

“ Not being a student of nature, I can’t pre- 
tend to say,” answered Charley. ‘ What’s your 
opinion ?” 

“T should say not. To lose one’s heart would 
be a tolerably easy matter, or to find one that 
somebody else had lost. But for a person born 
destitute of such an organ, to grow one, as they 
would a potato or a turnip, would, I imagine, 
be a difficult task.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because you have neither seed, root nor bulb 
to begin with, as in the case of vegetables.”’ 

“ But if some other heart furnishes seed?” 

“ Still you have no soil.” 

“Ah, you incorrigible !’’ And he made a feint of 
throwing the pencil at her head, instead of which 
he very absent-mindedly pocketed it together 
with his penknife, and walked back to his form- 
er position beside Margaret. 

“Laura has proved my situation dangerous 
beyond hope of recovery,” he said, heaving a 
theatrical sigh, as he flung himself down on the 
carpet at her feet. 

‘You prefer her opinion to mine, then?” she 
asked, bending down so closely over him, that 
her crimson mouth almost hovered against his 
forehead. 

“Did I say so? Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree !” 

“I would like my pencil, Mr. Signor,” spoke 
up Laura, just then. 

He didn’t seem to hear her. She repeated her 
request ; still no answer from Charley, who had 
all at once fallen to inspecting the mourning ring 
on Margaret’s hand. 

“Mr. Signor, I would like my pencil, if you 
are not deaf,” said Laura, for the third time, a 
little sharply. 

“ Which H@%8, my dear!” I interruptea, pec 
tishly. ‘How can he help it, when Margaret 
has all the afternoon been filling his ears ?” 

She was whispering to him then, but looked 
up, flushing crimson. 

“Tt’s a pity I couldn’t do the same with some 
people’s heads,” she exclaimed, fierily. 

“Which, if you had brains to fill them with, 
would be a good idea, so you only commenced 
like charity, at home ;” I retorted. 

Charley looked half amused, half pained by 
the turn affairs had taken. 

“I would like my pencil, if you please, put in 
Laura perseveringly, for the fourth time, still 
with the utmost good humor. 

“You have worked enough for once,” said 
Charley, consequentially. “I prefer you should 
join in the conversation.” 

“Indeed!” How the little witch laughed, as 
she uttered the exclamation. I couldn’t compre- 
hend her merriment, I was thoroughly and right- 
eously indignant. What right had he to play 
lover to one and tyrant to the other ¢ 

“For shame, Charles Signor! I thought you 
were a gentleman !” I cried, angered almost to 


tears. 

He colored to the temples, but immediately 
drew the pencil from his pocket, and extended it 
towards Laura. 

“Come and get it.” 

His impoliteness fairly shocked me. Margaret, 
watching the whole with her beautiful, stealthy 
eyes, looked delighted. 

“No, thank you,” replied Laura, leaning back 
in her chair. “ I wouldn’t for worlds, deny you 
the pleasure of bringing it to me.” 

“Which magnanimity on your part shall be 
repaid,” he answered, as he rose and went for- 
ward with the pencil. As he laid it on her hand, 
he stooped over her suddenly, and—good 
gracious ! 

Before I could catch breath, after such a piece 
of audacity—he was off again, but the sound of 
those kisses rings in my ears yet. I saw the rich 
glow mount my darling’s face, and the sinking of 
the full white lids over her eyes. How could she 
look so pleased, I wondered, when in my opinion, 
the caress, under the circumstances, was scarcely 
less than an insult ‘ 

That morning, I resolved to take Charley to 
task. He might have Margaret, if he wanted to, 
but he shouldn’t trifle with Laura. Fortune 
favored me. He sauntered into the parlor, while 
the girls were both in their rooms, and I was 
alone. 

“ Where is she *” he asked, as he came in. 

She! Had it come to that, then ? Was 
there but one woman in the world for him that 
he should speak in that way ’ 

“ She is up stairs,” I replied, emphasizing the 
word, with considerable spite. 

“Call her, wont you! It’s been an age since 





don’t show my age plainly. Hardly one in ten 
ever guess at it correctly. I regret that it is so, | 
for to be taken for the giddy girl, whose folly and | 
heartlessness 1 have outgrown, is much less | 





8 ‘. e | 
pleasant than even the alarming sowbriguet of old 


| I saw her, it seems one, at least.” 


“Fall twenty minutes, by the clock,” I an- 
sweredd, ironically 

“You mean, spiteful little sister! You know 
I haven't had a serious word with her to-day.” 


Laura’s part, that their fingers became entangled, | 


Evidently, for Charley turned away | 
from her almost immediately, and fell to sharp- | 


UNION 
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but gossip and sentiment.” 

“Why, Josie, what ails yout” 

“ She's a heartless flirt!’ I kept on angrily, 
determined to free my mind while I was about it. 

“IT deny it,” he responded, a lithe warmly. 
“No woman of honor, sense, or delicacy, will 
stoop to professional coquetry, and she has all 
that in abundance.” 


“T should think so. You seem to admire her.” | 


‘Admire! I love her!”, 

“QO, you great idiot!” I cried, shocked com- 
| pletely out of my politeness. Then with a sud- 
den rush of tears—I was so disappointed—I sob- 
bed out : 

“And I had set my heart on your marrying—" 

There I broke down. 

“Not that other creature !”’ 

O, O! he called her a creature! 

“It’s no use, my dear child,” he said, coming 
along and smoothing my hair, tenderly. “ Don't 
take on so bitterly! I'm sorry for your disap- 
pomtment, bnt really I know you'll like my 
choice better than your own, finally, ‘And in 


selves, Josie.” 

Remember that, match-makers ! 

“Are you engaged !” 

wee” 

0, O! Another burst of sobs. 

“ How long have you been so ‘” 

“ These three weeks.” 

Just then Laura came in. Seeing Charley, she 
ran up to him, and put her arms about his neck, 
and kissed him. 

O don't, don't!” I cried. “ He’s—he’s—he's 
—O, he’s engaged!” 

“T know it. But he promised not to tell you 
for six weeks yet. We made such quick work of 
our courtship, I was ashamed to have you know 
it! I wont kiss you again for a week, sir!” she 
flouted, turning to him, and pouting her lips. 

“Tet us see.” And he reached his mouth 
down to her. She kissed it, and then boxed his 
ears. Meantime I was stupid with amazement. 

“You! you!” Tmanaged to gasp out, after a 
while. ‘Is it you he is engaged to?” 

“Of course. I wouldn't be kissing anybody’s 
else intended husband, would I?” 

“T thought it was Margaret !” 

“ Margaret!” muttered Charley, curling his lip. 

“ Margaret!” laughed Laura. 

“Did any one call me?” asked a soft voice 
from the doorway, just then. I looked around, 
and saw Margaret. The sight of her called “ack 
my scattered wits. 

“Yes, 7 did. I want you to come here and 
congratulate this couple on their engagement.” 

She turned pale. The next day she went home, 

Wasn’t it mean? All my planning and feret- 
ting, and fearing and fussing, to go for nothing ¢ 
I haven’t tried to make a match, since. 





SERPENTS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


Tn the savannahs of Izacubo, in Guiana, I saw 
the most wonderful, most terrible spectacle that 
can be seen; and although it is not uncommon 
to the inhabitants, no traveller has ever mention- 
ed it. We were ten men on horseback, two of 
whom took the lead, in order to sound the pas- 


-~e, whilst T nreferred to skirt th D . 
One of the blacks who fermen the = = ~ 


turned at full gallop, and cailed to me. “ Here, 
sir, come and see the serpents in a pile.”’ He 
pointed out to me something elevated in the 
middle of the savannah or swamp, which looked 
like a bundle of arms. One of my company 
then said, “This is certainly one of the assem- 
blages of serpents which heap themselves on each 
other, after a violent tempest; I have heard of 
these, but have never seen any; let us proceed 
cautiously and not too near.” We were within 
twenty paces of it; the terror of our horses pre- 
vented our near approach, to which none of us 
were inclined. Ona sudden, the pyramid mass 
became agitated; horrible hissings issued from 
it; thousands of serpents, rolled spirally on each 
other, shot forth out of their circle their hideous 
heads, and presented their enormous darts and 
fiery eyes to us. I own I was one of the first to 
draw back; but when I saw this formidable 
phalanx remaining at its post, and appearing to 
be more disposed t@*defend itself than to attack 
us, | rode around im order w view its order of 
battle, which faced the enemy on every side. I 
then sought what could be the design of this nu- 
merous assemblage, and I concluded that this 
species of serpent dreaded some enemy, which 
might be the great serpent of Cayman, and that 
they reunite themselves after having seen this 
enemy, in order to resist it in a mass.— Wilberton. 





THE DIVING-BELL. 


The first diving bell that we read of was noth- 
ing but a very large kettle suspended by ropes, 
with the mouth downwards, and planks to sit on, 
tixed in the middle of its concavity. ‘Two Grecks 
at Toledo, in 1588, made an experiment with it 
before the emperor Charles V. ‘They descended in 
it to a considerable depth. In 1683, William 
Phipps, the son of a blacksmith, formed a project 
for unloading a Spanish ship sunk on the coast 
ot Hispaniola, Charles IL, gave him a ship, 
with everything necessary for his undertaking ; 
but being unsuccessful, he retarned in great poy 
erty. He then endeavored to procure another 
vessel; but failing, he yot a sub-cription, to 
which the Duke ot Albemarle contributed. In 
1687, Phipps set sail in a ship of 200 tons, hav- 
ing previously engaged to divide the profits 
according to the twenty shares of which the sub- 
scription consisted. At first all his labors proved 
fruitless ; but at last, when driven to despair, he 


“And never will, it you wait for her to speak | 
it. She hasn't got sense enough to talk anything | 


matters of this kind, people will select for them- | 


MIGRATIONS OF THE BUFPALO. 


There is a feature in the migratory character 
of the buffalo not generally known, except to 
hunters, and that is, that the vast body of the 
herd is never found in the same district of comn- 
| try two seasons im succession, The baffalo of 

North America form an immense army marching 
| in one continuous circuit, bat perhaps three- 

fourths of the entire namber of which are found 
| within a range of from two to three hundred 

miles. Thus, where buffaloes are abundant one 
| year, they are fewer the next, and fewer still the 
| next, until the great body having completed ite 
| cireuit, again makes its appearance. This circuit 
| is completed in about four years. Its western 
| limit os the eastern base of thy Rocky Mountains, 
and its eastern is bounded by a marginal outline 
of civilization, extending from the British settle- 
ments on the north to northern Texas on the 
south. The range of latitude traversed has for 
| Many years been about twenty-three degrees, ex- 
tending from the Cross Timbers of Texas to 
| the tributaries of Lake Winnipeg on the Nort? 
| The band travel southward on the eastern line 
| northward on the western, never crossing the 
| Rocky M . The ve proximity 
of these lines, being at some points not over five 
| hundred miles, aceounts for the presence of but- 
| faloes, in relatively small numbers, throughout 
| the entire area embraced within the lines of 
| travel.—San ranciseo Alta: Calyorma 








Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union } 
Ancient Schools. 

Luther used to say that he was once whipped fourteen 
times in one forenoon at school. The old German schools 
were frightful days of barbarism. An obituary ip one of 
their school journals, as late as 1782, contains the follow- 
ing singular statement of educational exertions ,—'* Died, 
Hauberie, assistant teacher ina village in Suabla. Dur- 
ing the fifty-one years and seven months of his official life 
he had, by # moderate computation, inflicted 011 ,(27 
blows with a cane, 124,010 blows with a rod, 2) US0 blows 
and raps with @ ruler, 136,715 blows with the baud, 1) 235 
blows over the mouth, 70) boxes om the ear, 1.115.800 
raps on the head, and 22,765 notabenes (i. ©, knocks.) 
with the Bible, catechism, singing-book and grammar 
He had 777 times made boys knee! on peas, and 614 times 
on & three-cornered piece of wood; bad made Kl * wear 
the jackass,’ and 1707 hold the red up; not to enumerate 
various more unusual punishments which he contrived 
on the spurof the moment. He had about three thou- 
sand expressions to scold with, of which be had found 
about two-thirds ready made in his native language, and 
the rest he had invented bimself.”’ 

A Frog Story. 

The Hartford Press prints the story about six ladles of 
Toledo «wallowing live frogs daily, to cure them of con- 
sumption, and follows it up with another, e.g. —"A 
conple of h from « neighboring town, who were 





called to watch with a sick person who bad been given 
over by his physicians, and apparently had but a short 
time to live, after some conversation relative to the im- 
probability of stories of recovery by frogs inhaling a 
sick person's breath, resolved to teat it. The first frog 
placed at the dying man’s mouth was as dead as Julius 
Cosur after oply three or four breaths had been drawn ; 
the second lived some time longer and died; the third 
lived about half an hour, and though others were ap- 
plied, none of them died. The sick person immediniely 
began to mend, and finally recovered. The parties to the 
transaction, who tell the story themselves, are highly 
Tespectable.’’ 





A singular African Custom. 

On the west coast of Africa it is s custom with natives 
of position and wealth to purchase a young slave of their 
own sex, or sometimes to select one from among the 
young slaves previously in the house, and to bestow on 
him or her the title of * Crabbah,” or * Ocrah,”’ the 
meaning of which is, the slave thus called is in future to 
be looked on as the soul, or spirit. or alter ego, of the 
master or mistress, Lhese myerea wear a chain 
of gold or white beads around the neex, 000 “ 
tached a large medallion of gold, to denote their rank. 
They are treated with great indulgence so long as they 
behave well. In Ashantee, the favorite “ ocrahs’’ of the 
king and great men are slaughtered on the death of their 
masters, it being considered necessary that they should 
accompany them to the other world. 





Queer Boots. 

A pair of boots made in Norway of tanned salmon-skin 
were exhibited at oae of the public museums of Paris. Dr. 
Cloquet has just startled the Freneh Academy of Sciences 
by presenting to that learned body a pair of bout« made 
of the skin of a bos constrictor, tanned by the usual 
methods. This novel species of Mather is sail to be re- 
markably strong and supple, and the doctor strongly ad- 
vises the employment of the skins of this creature and 
other reptiles and fish, in place of skins usually employed 
in the manufacture of boote and shoes. The leatber of 
the boots in question is of a dark brown color, the scales 
are on the inside, but show through its substance, form- 
ing a black patteru, which seems to have been thought 
handsome by the members of the Academy 





a , . . 
THE WELCOME GUEST, 

This is the title of @ large and brilliant family paper 
which has just eotered upoo ite third volume. Jt is in- 
tended, a its name indicates, for the Home CirncLe, and 
its individuality consists in ite forming just such a jour 


bal as any fatuer, brother, or frieud would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth sis, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
tixements aduitted; so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Folio Foam, presen tin 
in each number thirty-two large columns of original an 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal i« full to the brim each week of finely 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of emi. 
nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic geome, 
all that is worthy of note in the forvign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, eparkling gems from new bor he, 
and wit and humor, forming a mort captivating weekly 
melange. The pian of ite issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and weet Jt is entizely 
neutral in polities, and all sectional aud sectarian mat- 





was fortunate enough to bring up so much trea- 
sure that he returned to England with the value 
£200,000. Of this sum, he got about £20,000, 
and the Duke of Albemarle £90,000, Phipps 
was knighted by the king, and laid the founda 





| wo of lite? Who has not experienced how, on 


tion of the fortunes of the present noble house 

of Mulgrave. Since that time diving bells have | 

been very often employed. —Mechanies’ Magazine 
—_—— «moe 


| 

| 
BEAUTY. | 

I cannot understand the importance which | 
certain people set upon outward beaaty or plain- 
ness. lam of opimon that all true education, | 
such at least as a has religious foundation, must | 
infase a noble calm, a wholesome coldness, an 
indifference, or whatever people may call it, | 
towards such-like outward gifts, or the want of | 
them. And who has not expenenced of how lit- | 
tle consequence they are in fact for the weal or 





nearer acquaintance, plainness becomes beaau- | 
fied, and beauty loses ins charm, exactly accord 
ing to the quality of the heart and mind? And | 
from this cause am | of opinion that the want | 
of outward beauty never disqaiets a noble nature, 
or will be regarded as a mistortane. It never can 
prevent people from being amiable and beloved 
im the highest degree; and we have daily proof 


| of this.—# redrika Bremer. 


ters, preferring to make iteelfa Weicome Gorst to each 
and ail, rather than to indulge to jarring diseusstomse. No 
vulgar word or line will ever eully fue pager which 
address themselves to the beet taste and apyrecwmiton of 
every one. In ali respects it is 


FRESH AND BERAUTLEUL, 


the whole design being from original pieus, intended to 
introduce te the pubic = corpe of Sew ASD BRILiias? 





| Warrers. and it will foliow the iead of ne other sourval 


that is published. It presente a chaste and elegant head - 
ing, and i* printed upon henry, Sine white yeper. cos 
rien, clear fout of type, cnet eupreseiy for it Tow 


} forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
& charming visitor for any family ip the land Ip the ed 
itorial conduct of the paper, « corps of lady contributors 
are organiond, a¢ Well os severa! sterling writers of the 
other sex, and it ls promised that 20 weekly jou nel in 
ib excel! it in pleating Variety and the uni 








ing one of the cidest and largest newspaper extab 


| lishiments im the United States, the subseriter [oer enee 


unlimited faciities whieh ensure the Com pietetens ang 
ener of thie mammoth werkly journal 
TEKMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Own Seescainee. gusta gaan bxee 
To Scpscnipees . 
Six SCeeckinees * 
Tweive Scmecnimans (and ome te getter ep of ciw uu 
ae le SINGLE COPIES FOUR CENTS 
‘me Piso of oce Unvas and Tar Weicoms Ge 5 
be sent together for 4 & year _— 
M.M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
‘2; Winter Street, Boston, Mass 
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[Written for The Piag of eur Union. | 


ONE NIGHT. 


BY aue1gu's! ‘DN. 


I was sitting-at oneof the front windows, lean- 
ing on the sill with my chin on my arms, watch- 
ing the sunset colors and thinking drearily 
enoagh of the quarrel I had had with Stephen 
that morning. He had called for me to go with 
him in his hay-rigging, to the Swamp Pasture, 
vwhere he was to get aload of hay, and where in 
one corner the blue-berries grew largest and 
ripest and thickest. Coming home, as we walked 
beside the moving mountain of hay, the quarrel 
began, I scarcely know how. Playful at first, 
it gradually grew serious, for Stephen was in 
one of his hectoring moods and was always 
quick-tempered. I was heated and tired, and 
Stephen was aggravating, and I said some most 
bitterly cruel things. 

Now, as I watched the scarlet and gold of the 
sunset fading into the cooler purple and crimson, 
I grew cold and shivered in the warm air of the 
summer evening, as I recalled the white look 
that came to Stephen’s face as I spoke, and the 
utter silence in which he walked on towards 
home. I was frightened and sorry as soon as 
the words had passed my lips, but I was a spoiled 
little maiden, and was too used to being sued for 
favor, to humble myself even to Stephen. And 
to prevent his seeing that I was sorry, I walked 
on taunting him with cutting words, the while his 
face grew whiter and more fixed, until we reached 
the lane that led to my father’s house. 

Then he turned and faced me—to give me an 
opportunity to ask for pardon, I thought to my- 
self, so I met his look with one as haughty, and 
said : 

“T know what your look means, Stephen 
Bruce. It means if I don’t take back what I 
said, you give me up, utterly and entirely. But 
I will not take it back, and you may give me up 
if you like. ’Tis your own face that grows white 
at the thought. Do you think I shall be left to 
miss you long? Thank you forthe ride. Good 
morning.”—And taking my little basket of blue- 
berries, I walked away. 

Ihad been pretty busy all day, and had had 
no time for more than a vague uneasiness about 
the matter, but to-night, my anger cooled, I felt 
entirely ashamed of myself, and experienced, 
beside, a fearful misgiving that I might not find 
it very easy “making up” with Stephen. I 
remembered what auntie Bruce said to me when 
it became known that out of my train of suitors 
T had distinguished Stephen. 

“ Margie, Margie,” she said, “you showed 
your good sense when you chose my Stephen. 
I say it, and who should know better than his 
mother, that there isn’t a cooler head, a stronger 
arm, nor a kinder heart the country through ? 
But he is set, Margie, when his mind’s made up, 
he’s awful set.” 

I knew that before, and liked him the better 
for it—it seemed to make him so strong—such a 
rock to lean upon. But now this firmness of his 
presented itself in a new light. If it should keep 
him from being to me again what he had been! 
That was a thought too wretched to be borne, 
and I sat in utter desolation, ‘which the gorgeous 
sunset colors yi no power to enliven, and which 


Cwdedy westt, ouddenty. asl 
— anny at y at the last faint rosy streak in the 


gray clouds, the lively tones of a hand-organ 
close to me, startled me to my feet. The organ- 
grinder was a short, thick-set man, with a some- 
thing of doggedness in his carriage that impressed 
me unfavorably. The masic, an uncommon 
sound in our retired part of the village, and 
remarkably good of its kind, drew my mother 
and sisters to the open front door. But while 
the girls danced to the merry music, and my 
mother looked smilingly on, I stood still at my 
window, growing every minute more suspicious. 
The man did not look like an organ-grinder. 
He looked like a ruffian, and as he played, he 
eyed the house and the grounds and ourselves, in 
a way I did not at all like. 

Our house stood at the end of a lanc that led 
from one of the back streets of the village. ‘The 
nearest house was that of Mr. Bruce, and that 
was three quarters of a mile off. My father and 
brothers were away on business, which would 
keep them several days. Abner, the only hired 
man on the home place, was at work on the 
river meadows, three miles back, and was to 
sleep at the farm house. We kept no women 
servants, except two at the river farm, and the 
only occupants of our house this night were my 
mother and myself, Lotte, a delicate, timid girl 
of seventeen, Sophy, a merry twelve-year-old 
hoyden, and Nannie, an excitable child of seven. 
We had lived here ever since we left the farm- 
house, when Sophy was a baby, and had often 
been left alone as now, without a thought of fear, 
but there had recently been daring burglaries 
committed in Ashton, a neighboring factur- 


OTHE FLAG OF OUR 


“No, it is not convenient, but here is some 
money,”—tossing it to him—“ with which you | 
can get supper and lodging at the tavern.” 

“ But, madam, I am very tired.” 

“Tam sorry, but I really can’t accommodate | 
you,” returned my mother with unwonted inhos- 
pitality. 

Something in his air as he stooped and set his 
organ on the ground, slipping the strap from his 
shoulder, made me dash down the window where 
I stood, lock it, spring to the other and lock that, 
at the same time shouting to my mother to shut 
the front door. She was barely in time. The 
wretch threw himself against it, but the united 
strength of my mother and the three girls was 
too much for him, and the door was shut. As 
he stood for a moment on the door-step, alter- 
nately hurling imprecations to us, and listening 
toward the village, my mother came with a pale 
face, toward me, and whispered : 

“Madge, there are ten thousand dollars be- 
longing to the association of manufacturers, in 
my bed-room. I suppose he knows it. Father 
told me to send for Abner to-day, but I didn’t 
think it worth while. I thought Stephen would 
be here. What shall we do?” 

I had not known of the money before, but in 
some way the knowledge of it added to my cour- 
age and made me stronger. 

“Do, mother? We must keep him out.” 

He was examining the front of the house now. 
I spoke hurriedly. 

“Sophy, come with me and lock the doors and 
windows. Lotte”—but Lotte crouched on the 
parlor floor, she could do nothing—“ Nannie, put 
the two small pokers into the fire so the ends will 
heat red hot, and bring the large one to mother. 
Break his skull with it, if you can, mother.” 

Sophy and [ went our rounds, hooking, bolt- 
ing, locking every door and window that opened 
out of doors, once or twice barely in time to pre- 
vent his entrance. I was relieved to find that he 
carried no pistols, a hideous bludgeon being ap- 
parently his only weapon. We went from room 
to room, following him as he surveyed the 
building. 

“Nannie,” said I to the eager little girl, “ your 
part is to watch him. Don’t lose sight of him 
for an instant, and keep telling us where he is.” 

Nannie’s great black eyes were riveted to my 
face while I spoke, and then, without a word she 
turned them to.the window at which he stood, 
evidently deliberating. He could easily have 
demolished the window with one blow of his fist, 
but he hesitated to get in that way, as it exposed 
him at such a disadvantage to our weapons. 
They were a motley collection, to be sure. 
Mother and I had heavy pokers, mine heated at 
the end, while our dauntless Sophy stood with 
steady front, presenting toward the window the 
sharp tines of a pitchfork she had found in the 
shed. Ithink the man must have cared little for 
life, that would try to crawl through a window 
in our teeth that night. Our robber cared for 
his, for he did not attempt it. 

He tried wariness and stratagem, creeping 
stealthily around the house, in the hope of finding 
some undefended point, but our little Nannie’s 
bright eyes never failed us. From one room to 
another, or up and down stairs, as his movements 
made the upper or lower story the best point of 
observation, che @eved Sie ehruugn ue gloom, 
and aided in keeping us aware of his position 
Often as he rose from his bent posture and laid 
his head upon a window, there stood I or my 
mother or Sophy, like a relentless Nemesis be- 
fore him. 

Once as he was in this way, and gnashed his 
teeth at meeting the glow of my heated poker 
(we kept relays heating in the fire, and by snatches 
as we went from room to room, renewed the fuel 
and changed a cooling for a red-hot weapon), he 
shook his bludgeon at me, and howled : 

“V’ll come it over you yet, you baggage. I’ve 
got the night before me, and do you think I wont 
get in before morning, you blasted fools ?”’ 

O dear me! I didn’t think any such thing, 
and my heart began to sicken within me. It 
was barely ten yet, and eve growing darker. 
Could we hold out against*him all the weary 
hours till morning? Did we even know that 
there were not confederates who were to appear 
by-and-by, and then what would become of us? 
From this man, at least, we could expect no 
mercy, exasperated as he was already. 

I heard him shout to Nannie, as her ringing 
child’s voice made known to us some stealthy 
movement. 

“Vil wring your neck, when I do get in, you 
young devil’s cub. I'll burn your sharp eyes 
out.” 

The staunch little girl never shuddered, but 
the intense look of vigilance fading out of her 
eyes for a moment, she laughed a right merry 
laugh, and shouted back : 

“ When you do get in, I think you said, sir.” 

“O dear me!” thought I, half laughing ina 








ing town, and Stephen had told me that morning 
that suspicious persons had been noticed in our 
village, reconnoitering, it was thought, with a 
view to burglarious operations. We had laughed 
at the idea in the morning, but now, with that 
repulsive figure looming in the dark before me, 
it seemed a very likely one. 

It was natural enough that our house should 
be selected, for my father was the wealthiest man 
in the village, and there was in the house a quan- 
tity of silver plate, which had been an heirloom 
in my mother's family. My father had also had 
a tea set lately presented to him by the manutac- 
turing companies of Ashton, for some service he 
had rendered them in the Legislature. All this, 
as well as our unprotected sitaation, was well 
enough known, and was surely sufficient to tempt 
burglars if any were about. 

“Madam,” said the man, suddenly—and by 
this time it was dark—already many of our sim- 
ple village people were in bed—“ Will madam 
give me a night’s lodging ?” 

He looked uglier than ever, trying to get up a 
beseeching expression, and I hastily whispered : 

“No, mother, don’t. We don’t know what he 


Koowing my mother’s perfectly free and un- 


suspicious disposition, I was surprised that she } 


im nediately acquiesced, and replied : 


kind of way. “Ido wish I had waited 
till to-morrow before I broke with Stephen.” 

We were losing our first spirit, all of us, and I 
saw my mother’s courage failing fast, as she 
looked from me to Lotte, who had fainted on the 
floor, and from Sophy’s steady face to the ex- 
cited one of Nannie, over which now spread a 
look of concentrated watchfulness and anxiety 
painful to see. For we had lost sight of the rob- 
ber. As Nannie flew from window to window 
peering fiercely into the darkness, my mother 
said : 

“ Madge, your father cares more for us, than 
for the money. Let us give it up, and perhaps 
he'll go away.” 

“No, mother,” I said, “he shall have neither 
our lives nor the money.” 

Nannie came flying down the staircase. 

“ He's on the shed, Madge. He’s on the shed, 
and he’ll get in at the kitchen chamber window.” 

I flew up stairs. My first thought was to en- 
ter the chamber and keep him out as we had done 
below, but as 1 reached the door, I heard the 
window fly up. I threw the door to, and locked 
it. 

“He hasn’t gained much, mother,” I whis- 
pered. “ He can’t get any further till he bea:s 
the door down, which will take him some time, 
and, mother, I have the money in my bosom. I 
took it when I wentinto your room to lock the 





window. Tem going to slip out and run to Mr 


Bruce's for help. You must lock all the cham- 
ber doors, 


you. Jt wont be easy, 
time. 
can keep him out. 


Mother, for the love of my father, don’t speak.” 
For I saw she was going to forbid my going. 

I ran down stairs. I beard the robber banging 
on the chamber door. I heard Sophy locking 
the doors as I had said. 1 noiselessly opened a 
window and let myself out. I heard Nannie lock 
it behind me, and then I ran—my heart throbbing 
till it seemed it must burst—ten thousand fancies 
teeming in my brain—now the doors yielding be- 
fore the burglar’s club and my mother and sis- 
ters at his merey—now Nannie’s shriek as the 
hot iron hissed against her tender eyes—and over 
all a taunting demon shouting in my ears— 


“ Coward, you have left them alone! 
safe, 


You are 
while their danger is greater than ever. 
Coward, coward, cowarn!” God knows I had 
thought it all over before I started, and had seen 
that it was the only thing to be done, and no one 
could do it so well nor so quickly as I. I had 
thought, too, that it was more dangerous than 
staying in the house, for there was the chance of 
his seeing me—but now that I was safe, though 
tortured by far more agonizing fears than I had 
had at home, I felt myself a wretched coward. 

The lights at Mr. Bruce’s shone out clear and 
bright at last. They were still up there. The 
dear old farm-house. Good cause to hold it 
dear had I before, but now, ’twas the place 
whence help was coming for my mother and sis- 
ters. Ihad no other thoughts. Up to the side 
door I dashed—it was not locked and I burst in- 
to the sitting-room, whence the light shone, 
Stephen was there alone—I remember now how 
he sat—with his chin in his hands and his elbows 
on the table, staring gloomily straight into the 
light. O, Stephen, I had not been more miser- 
ably desolate as I watched the sunset, than you 
felt sitting there, you know, Stephen. 

But I did not think of this then. As I burst 
in, panting, trembling all over with excitement 
and fatigue, he started up, and before I could 
speak, his arms were about me, his firm, strong 
arms clasped me tight. As well as I could, 
with frequent gasps for breath, I told him what 
Thad come to tell. He did not speak, but car- 
ried me to a sofa and laid me down, took the 
money I handed him and locked it in his desk, 
and then went up stairs, where I heard him 
speaking to his father. Coming down he stop- 
ped by me, and looked at me a moment. 

“ It will hurt you less to go back, than to stay 
here in suspense, I see, Madge.” 

He passed into the kitchen, came back with a 
rope upon his arm, and we went out together. 
As we ran, it seemed to me hours since we left 
the house. What might Have happened in that 
time! I was in an agony of dread. But as we 
stole swiftly and silently round the corner of the 
house, a crash of glass told me that the burglar 
had only just proceeded to extremities, while a 
howl of pain and the sight of adim figure tum- 
bling backward from the window, a moment after, 
assured us that hic ottampt 28 cusegsful. We 


pletely pierced his arm, while mother had inflict- 
ed a scorching blow upon his cheek. Before he 
could rise, Stephen had seize i him, and in a mo- 
ment he lay securely pinioned, helpless and harm- 
less upon the grass. And so our peril was over. 
Mr. Bruce arrived before long with the sheriff, 
and the false organ-grinder was carried off to 
jail. He told them on the way, to save his credit 
as he was a skilful burglar, I suppose, that he 
belonged to a band who had planned to rob our 
house the next night, he being sent with the or- 
gan to inspect the premises, but hearing in the 
village, casually, of our entirely unprotected sit- 
uation, he had conceived the brilliant idea of 
forestalling his companions and hizi 


and the doors down stairs, 20 he'll | 
have them all to burst open, before he reaches 
I'll be back before that | 
He may try the windows again, but you | 
Nannie, come and let me 
out. My brave little Sophy, Leave it all to you. | 


found afterward that Susie’s pitchfork had com-. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amateur, Phila. —Charcoal put to the roots of dahlias 
and other flowering plants will redden them vividly; 
flowers pearly white being thus turned to a deep red, 
sometimes altogether, and sometimes mixed with the 
lighter hue in half # dozen varieties, from one and the 
same root 

Inquirer —The population of Rome is 175,000. Of this 
number, 128) are priests; 2092, mouks; 1098, nuns; 
and 537 are ecclesiastical students. 

“ Buackstons Streat."—Homan hair varies from the 
250th to the GUUth part of aa inch in thickness. The 
silk-worm's siik is about the 5000th partof an inch 
thick; but the spider's line is six times fiver, ands 
single pound of this delicate but rirung substance 
would be sufficient to encompass the globe. 

L. M. R.—The highest price ever paid for » printed vol- 
ume was for Boccaccio's Decameron, at the sale of the 
Dake of Roxburghe’s library, in London, 1812. This 
celebrated volume was printed by Christopher Valder- 
fer in 1471. The principal competitors at the sale were 
the Marquis of Blandford and Karl Spencer. The for- 
mer carried off the prize. His bid was £22—more 
then ten thousand dollars in our currency! The Rox- 
burghe Club was forwed to commemorate this sale. 

E. k —The metrical mile of 10W0 French metres, or one 
kilometre, or 1003 English yards, is usc among the 
measures of France, ltaly sod the Netherlands, the 
geographical wile, o- a sixtieth of a degree of iatitude, 
or about 2025 yards, is used in England aud Italy; the 
geographical eague of three such miles, or GO75 yards, 
is used in Englend and France. 

CLeRK.—The first Democratic National Convention was 
held at Baitimore, in 18a, and nomivated General 
Jackson for re-election as president. 

A.¥F. D , Concord, Mass —At Berlin and London the long- 
est day has 16} hours; at Stuckholm and Up-=al, 16). at 
Hamburg, Dantzic and Stettin, 17, and the shorte-t, 7 
AU St, Petersburgh and Toboisk the longest has 19, and 
the shoztest 6 hours. t Bornea, in Finland, the 
longest day has 214, and the shortest 2). At Wander- 
bus, in Norway, the day lasts fiom the 2lst «+f May to 
the 22d of July, without interruption; and at Spitzder- 
gen, the longest day ix 3) months 

Miss H. F., Medford, Mass.—The American steamship 
Central America, Captain Herndon, commander, foun- 
dered off Cape Hatteras, September 12. 1857. Four 
bundred and thirteen lives were lost. and $1,200,000 in 

ld. This steamer was formerly known as the George 

w. Que hundred and fifty-two persons were saved 
by the American brig Marine, Norwegian brig Elen, 
and the English brig Mary. 

Pupit.—The explosive iorce of closel) -confined gunpowder 
is six and a half tons to the square incn. 

Tuespis.—The Carlo Felice opera-tou-e in Genoa holds 
3000 persons; the Pergola, iu Florence, 250u. 





ITALY FREE. 

With what a thrill of exultation does every 
lover of humanity welcome Italy, the land of art 
and of song, to the ity of independ 
nations, after her long night of opp , suf- 
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THE WEATHER. 
Some good felks (they are suspected of hav 
ing rheumatic and bronchial affections 
a clime of endless summer 


sigh for 
Now we are of 
opinion that endless summer woukl be voted a 
nuisance universally, What should we do for a 
topic of conversation What should we do for 
a subject of complaint! If we had perperual 
sunshine and blae sky, the most) agyravated 
dawdler would hesitate to remark day after day, 
“We're having fine weather.” If be did, the 
testy reply would be, “ Of course we're having 
fine weather—we can't help having it.”’ 

What would become of our friend, Mr. Dis- 
mal? Mr. Dismal is a farmer in easy circum 
stances, 


so easy that he would be perfectly 
wretched, 


if it wasn't for the weather. The 
weather is his only trouble, and be makes the 
most of it. Regularly, every tirst of June, he 
predicts that “ we shall have a cold, wet summer, 
and that cora wont ripen’ On acloudiess day, 
with a balmy air perfumed with blossoms, with 
birds singing on every spray in the glorious 
sunshine, he shakes his head with a dismal sigh, 
and says, “ Ah, this here's a re 
breeder.”” 


g'lar weatoer- 
When a storm comes he is never 
taken aback, becausqie is always predicting a 
storm. “ Didn't Lteli you so!’ he exclaims, 
triumphantly, when the “ heavens are opened.” 
Of course he did. 

We know another man, Mr. Perker, a little 
old fellow with a face hike a winter apple, and a 
“frosty pow,” who is always predicting a tre- 
mendous snow storm. If the weather is in the 
slightest degree cool, and the thinnest veil of gray 
is drawn across the sky, he tells you, after a 
shrewd glance at the vane, that we are going to 
have a most tremendous snow storm, like that in 
the year 1780, when the drifts were thirty feet 
deep, and people “dropped in’ to see their 
neighbors down the kitchen chimney. Of course 
we never have any storms like that of the year 
1780, but that does not impair the popular faith in 
Mr. Perker’s prophetic powers. 

Yet another man always carries a green cotton 
umbrella in anticipation of rain, winter and sum- 
mer. That umbrella is a blessing to him. We 
verily believe his life is bound up in its cover, 
stick and cane. He is very fond of making 
stump speeches, but we are almost certain that 
he would be dead stuck without that umbrella to 
help him along in oratory. When he is assail- 
ing a political opponent, he waves it over his 
head like a battle-axe ; when he speaks of the 





fering and disunion! The rapidity with which 
this consummation has been reached, the splendid 
scenes of daring and adventure which have 
crowded every act of this great drama, the mod- 
eration which has characterized the people in the 
hour of victory, above all, the dazzling qualities 
of its leading hero, make Italian history for the 
past few months seem like a page torn from some 
volume of romance. It is trae that enfranchised 
Italy is not a republic in form ; it has at its head 
aking, but a king who recognizes the might of 
right, and owes his authority to the will of a 
people. Four men are prominent in this superb 
state drama—Louis Napoleon, Victor Emmanuel, 
Count Cavour, and last, but not least, Garibaldi. 

It seems but yesterday that the first of these 
great men, carelessly remarking to the Austrian 
ambassador at the new year’s reception at the 
Tuileries, “I regret that my relations with your 
government are not so satisfactory as they should 
be,” or words to that effect, sent a thrill of terror 
or hope through Europe, and presaged that 
campaign, which, brilliant and brief as one of 
the tirst Napoleon’s, saw the French and Sardin- 
ian banners, twin-eagles, winging their flight of 
glory across the plains of Lombardy, the mon- 
archs of France and Sardinia sharing personally 
in the perils and honors of the war, Napoleon 
sitting unmoved amidst the roar of two hundred 
pieces of artillery, and Victor Emmanuel, like 
a warrior king of old, flashing his swerd in the 





the plunder. He had thought to be admitted in 
his character as organ-grinder, without difficulty, 
but failing in that, concluded that one man and 4 
club were a match for half-a-dozen women and 
children. But he reckoned without the pokers. 

Meanwhile, while good auntie Bruce was bring- 
ing Lotte back to consciousness, and my mother 
and our ever reliable Sophy were trying to calm 
Nannie, I in the parlor with Stephen, was very 
humbly begging his pardon for my ill-nature in 
the morning, and having it all “ made up ” be- 
tween us. 

When we joined the others, Lotte was crying. 

“To think,” she said, “ when even that baby 
Nannie was brave and helpful, I lay a useless 
clod in the way !’’ 

“Never you mind, Lotte,” said Stephen, 
soothingly, “it was only yesterday I heard Hen- 
ry Carter say he detested a high-spirited woman. 
Give him a delicate little timid creature who 
shrank from the very thought of danger.” 

Lotte’s blush was something very pretty to see, 
but I pulled Stephen’s sleeve. 

“ How is it with you, sir ?” I asked. 

But ‘tis no matter what his answer was, ex- 
cept that it quite satisfied me. 

I received a great deal more than my share of 
the credit when my father and brothers and the 
manufacturers came to know of the affair. They 
made such a heroine of me, that it would have 
been almost disagreeable, but for Stephen's pride 
in me. 

I: seemed the burglar himself cherished the 
most spite against me, for at the trial, at which 
we had to be witnesses, after his sentence was pro- 
nounced—tive years in the State’s Prison—he 
turned to me with a fiendish sneer and said : 

“Til remember you, my pretty little heroine. 
All these five years I'll not forget you fora 
single day.” 

Sometimes when I recall that threat, it troubles 
me, but my husband only laughs. 


St 





Suites —There’s a vacant smile, a cold smile, 
a smile of hate, a satiric smue, an ailected simile, 
asmile of approbation, a friendly smile, but, 
above all, a smile of love. A woman has two 
smiles that an angel might envy—the smile that 
accepts | a lover befure the words are wttered, and 





the smile that lights on the firs born baby, and 
assures him of # mother's love. 


“forefront of battle.” 

But where is Garibaldi? Swooping down 
from the north like a mountain eagle, carrying 
terror and death in his path, victorious wherever 
he strikes. Suddenly the din of arms is hushed, 
the roar of cannon is silenced, the tramp of 
cavalry is heard no more, the sword of the slayer 
is stayed, and a sudden peace throws doubts both 
on the courage and good faith of the emperor. 
But he is still true to Italy, as events have shown. 

The truce is not of long duration. At the 
head of a handful of tried comrades, Garibaldi 
lands in Sicily, is hailed as a liberator, attacks 
and defeats the royal forces, carries the war over 
to the mainland, is victorious in every engage- 
ment, enters Naples, and one fine morning rides 
out to meet Victor Emmanuel, and endowing 
him with another kingdom, hails him “ King of 
Italy.” Then, refusing military rank, refusing 
a title of nobility, wealth, position, luxury, pow- 
er, the hero, the Washington of Lialy, resizes to 
a petty island, content to call a few acres of land 
his own, content to toil, like a day-laborer, for a 
living. But he foreshadows greater toils and 
sufferings yet in the cause of Italian freedom. 
Venetia yet languishes under the Austrian yoke, 
and while she suffers thus the sword of Garibaldi 
is restless in its scabbard. In the spring, and 
that is near at hand, he promises, with the aid of 
his countrymen, to sweep the Austrian locusts 
from the land, and to give freedom to the Queen 
of the Adriatic. That he will triumph, who 
can doubt? It would be wise policy in Austria 
to cede Venetia before the day of reckoning 
comes. But Austria is blind and obstinate, and 
itis much to be feared that another bioody 
drama must be played out to the bitter end before 
her hated uniforms and banners cease to gleam 
along the waters of the city of the doges. 

aie Riana tb imonaeaaniaias 

Witp Goose Cuase —An alarm of fire was 
lately given in Rochester, N. Y., and the fire de- 
partment turned out to extinguish a display of 
the aurora borealis, which was of such jund hues 
as to create the impression that an extensive con- 
flagration was raging 
—?——- + 








Justice —Mortimer S. Videtio, who mur 
dered his two daughters in October, at Brid 
water, Ct., 
| life. 


“ue 


has been sent tw State Prison for 








bh gs of peace and harmony, he holds it at 
his side like a sheathed sword ; when he ailudes 
to the protection the flag atlords to American 
citizens, he spreads it and walks about the plat- 
form proudly, as if the umbrella was the star- 
spangled banner. He takes walks just to give 
that umbrella an airing, as another man would 
walk out with his wife. The possibiity of a 
shower is his pretext for never separating from 
his dumb companion, and we verily believe that 
if endless summer should compel him to put 
aside his faithful friend, he would not long sur- 
vive the divorce, but we should have to inscribe 
upon his tombstone, *‘ Here lies Peter Priggins, 
in the 64th year of his age, and the 44th of his 
green cotton umbrella.” 

In a word, if we recorded all the resources 
derived by all'‘nen from the vicissitudes of the 
weather, we should have to write a volume 
instead of a brief newspaper article. When all 
other topics fail, the weacher is a sure thing. 

—or.--- 
MAN-TRAPS. 

Thieves sometimes catch themselves, ax the 
following incident will show: A gentleman liv- 
ing near Edinburgh, had his orchard repeatedly 
robbed, and bidding detiance to prohibitory acts 
had an old man-trap repaired, and set up in his 
orchard. The smith brought it home, and there 
was a consultation as to which tree it should be 
placed under; several were proposed, as being 
all favorite bearers; at last the smith’s sugges- 
tion as to the locus inquo was adopted, and the 
mau-trap set. 





But the position somehow or 
other did not please the master, and as tastes oc- 
eesionally vary, so did his, and he bethought 
him ot another tree, the fruit of which he would 
like above all things to preserve. Accordingly, 
scarcely had he laid his head upon his pillow 
when the change was determined on, and cre 
long the man-trap was transferred. Very early 
in the morning the cries of a sufferer brought 
master and men into the orchard, and there they 
discovered—the smith! 
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Crown Jewrss.—This is Bayard Taylor's 
description of the crown jewels of Russia: “ The 
stones are of the largest and rarest kind, and the 
splendor of their tints is a delicious intoxication 
tothe eye. The soul of all the fiery roses of 
Persia lives in these rubics; the freshness of all 
velvet sward, whether in Alpine valley or Eng- 
lish Jawn, in these emeralds ; the bloom of south- 
ern seas in these sapphires, and the essence of a 
thousand harvest moons in these necklaces of 
pearl.” 


—_— meme 


Lake Disasters —A sun mary of the lives 
lo-ton the lakes during the past season 
Four hundred were lost in the 


Lady Elgin, and seventy-eight by the November 
gue 


wives the 
number at 560. 
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Prussian Porice.—There has been a shock- 
ing “showing up” of the venality, despotic 
cruelty, and wickedness of the police of Berlin 
and the Prussian government gen rally. 


+e 


Macavamizep Roaps.—The 


Chinese are 
said to have constructed roads «t 


aye or w any 
others in the world for centuries. 


Macadam is 
said to have got his idea fix 


ym them 
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A nicgn Weppixc —A wedding in “high 
life" took place in Philadelphia last week. A 
couple were married in the steeple of 
Independeace Hall 


romantic 


+e 

2osTON wes orn. — Mayor Lincoln and others 
f the city officials have Leen on a visit to W ast 
‘on 


ng , in relation to the government surveys of 





Boston harbor. 
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MUSCULAR STRENOTH 


The marcular strength of the hemea b& 


wend fal A Terkid porter will wor ata 
pace woth a weg ht of ein bended peommds 

the oclebraced athlete of Cretomea, in Tra 
castomed himself to carry the greatest ba 
and became, by degrees, a mometer in strc 
It is wad that be carmed on bie chouhters « 
foer vears olf, amd weighing epwards © 
soda, and afterwards billed him 
one blow of hin fet. 


thows vad pe 
He was seven times « 
ed at the P) than games, and six at the 
piad. He presented himself the seveorh 

bai po one had the coarage to enter th 
ageuethim. He was one of the disciph 
vthagoras, aod to bis encommon sire 
the preceptor aud hus pepile owed their 

The pillar which sapparted the roof of the b 
suddenly gave way, hat Milo supported the b 
tog and gave the phikwwopher tiae to es 
In okt age he attempted to pall ap a tree by 
roa and break it. He partially effeered it, 
his strength bevog gredwally exhausted, the 
were clef, reunited, and left bis band pin 
in the body of it He wae then alone, an 
tng unatte ty divenyage himecif 
position 


deed ia 
Haller mentions that he saw @ 
whose tlagers cought in a chem at the botte 
amine, by keeping it foreitiv bet, sappe 
by that means, the whole weight of hie bk 
one hundred and fifl'y pownds, aati! be 

drawn up to the surface, a distance of ein 

dred foot . Keng of Potand, 
roll up a silver plate Hike « sheet of paper 


Augustes \I 
twist the strongest hareeshoe asander A 
bw esilto have feft the timprossion of hie & 
Bpon a piece of sold iron, The meet prodig 
power of muscle t exhibited by the fich 
whale moves with a velociy throagh « dc 
mediam of water that would carry him ro 
the world in leet than a formight. A eword 
has Leon known to strike his weapon throagh 
thick plank of a ship—a specimen of eu 
plank, with the sword sticking in it may be + 
atthe Ditish Museum. We heard the late 
Warren in ome of hie lectures aay, that 
strength of the human muscles wae so gt 
that, thoagh men had offen heen condemne 
be drawn asunder by four horses, yet te ¢ 
out the sentence it was necessary to use the b 
to sever the limle—the horees alone could 
overcome the resistance of the muscles, 
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HOOD'S CHRISTMAS PUDDING, 
Mrs. Hood, in one of her letters written » 
she and her hashand were residing in Germ 
thus relates one of his household pranks, 
Must now tell you my story about the Christ 
pudding. The leatenant war with won Ch 
mas day, and enjoyed my plam-poddiny 
much thet I promised to make one for 
Hood threatened to play some trick with 
either to pop in ballets of tenpenny aaile, « 
watched over my work with great vigilance 
that it was put in to boil without any misfor 
I went to bed early, telling Gradle to pr 
when done, into the drasing-room tll mon 
Hood was writing, and says, it was put ¢ 
emoking under his very nose, and the mir 
was irresistible. I had bought a grose! 
worth of new white wooden skewers that 
morning. He cat them a little shorter than 
pudcing’s diameter, and packed them across 
across in all directions, so neatly, that I + 
perceived any sign of them when | packed 
scaled ittap next day for De Frank's me 
carry over to Ehrenbrenstien. He came to tt 
me, and praised it highly. I find that wh 
was out of the room, Hood asked him if it 
not well trussed, and he anewered ‘ ves,’ ee gr 
ly, that Hood thought he meditated some job 
relation, and was on hie guard. At the bal! 
truth came out; he actually thought it we 
new method of making plum puddings, and ¢ 
me credit for the wood work, He bad inv 
two ot bis brother officers to lanch upon it, « 
Hood wanted to persaade me that the * Cardi: 
officer had ewallowed one of the skewers! N 
was not this an abominable trick 1” 


-—-~ wee ee 


Frvect reovecep ov Seamowe—A © 
erinthe London Patnot, who had heard f 
sermons by four ministers of as many dene 
nations, gives his opinion of their etylee. ¢ 
Was quile extempore, another wae repeated fr 
memory, the third was read, and the fourth 
evidently we li etudied, and wae rounded on nm 
frequently ref redto He saye: My spore 
tion on the practical result of each would 
that the effect of the firet, though lively, + 
evanescent, that of the second, to leave a bh 
that of 


third, to create = desire to eee the discours 


opinion of the preacher's ability ; 
print; thas of the fourth, like bread east ay 
the waters, to le seen after many days.” 


Tun Srasten Paoawtet —M. Baresate 


young violinist, and pupil of Alerd, has be 
astonishing the inhabitants of Madrid by 
performances on the violin; so mach eo thet 
queen has given him the name of the Kper 
Poyaninl, Ona the oreasion of bis giving 
first t t, he wee celled on by the sedienes 


lews than eight times 


_——-—- 


Kreeet Diatoocn —Mreet eweeping bey 
Seeil-—"F 
pence is the only emall money Lhave, my b 
led” Plow ~~" Vell, ee, DM get yer change , « 
smy honor, bold my broom.” 


Please, or, give me a brown 1° 


if yer dou! 
o——-* 


A writer in one of our kk 


p eo 6 ke of « friend of hee who bee clo 
bern aconetomed to the pom Is the friend . 
author or « pig 


—--—-. 


A sretaixe Hewsen —" Vou hove a 
at P ance at Ve Comkey sand te 
‘ t when be hut him over the tack ouch 
ruck 


_---—* - 
Uceertos asewenan —Why are goot b 


lends bake doagh' Ase —Womer seed dee 














THE WEATHER. 
Some good folks (they are suspected of hav- 
: rheumatic and bronchial affections) sigh for 
lime of endless summer. Now we are of 
nion that endless summer would be voted a 
sance universally. What should we do for a 
ic of conversation ! What should we do for 
ubject of complaint? If we had perpetual 
shine and blue sky, the most aggravated 
vdler would hesitate to remark day after day, 
Ve're having fine weather.” If he did, the 
y reply would be, “Of course we're having 
weather—we can’t help having it.” 
Vhat would become of our friend, Mr. Dis- 
!? Mr. Dismal is a farmer in easy circum- 
ices, so easy that he would be perfectly 
tched, if it wasn’t for the weather. The 
ither is his only trouble, and he makes the 
tof it. Regularly, every first of June, he 
licts that “ we shall havea cold, wet summer, 
that corn wont ripen.” On acloudiess day, 
1a balmy air perfumed with blossoms, with 
\s singing on every spray in the glorious 
shine, he shakes his head with a dismal sigh, 
says, “ Ah, this here’s a reg’lar weataer- 
der.” When a storm comes he is never 
on aback, becausehe is always predicting a 
m. “Didn't 1 teli you so?’ he exclaims, 
mphantly, when the ‘ heavens are opened.” 
course he did. 
Ve know another man, Mr. Perker, a little 
fellow with a face like a winter apple, and a 
osty pow,” who is always predicting a tre- 
ndous snow storm. If the weather is in the 
htest degree cool, and the thinnest veil of gray 
‘rawn across the sky, he tells you, aftera 
ewd glance at the vane, that we are going to 
@ & most tremendous snow storm, like that in 
year 1780, when the drifts were thirty feet 
p, and people “dropped in” to see their 
ghbors down the kitchen chimney. Of course 
never have any storms like that of the year 
0, but that does not impair the popular faith in 
Perker’s prophetic powers. 
Yet another man always carrics a green cotton 
brella in anticipation of rain, winter and sum- 
c. That umbrella is a blessing to him. We 
ily believe his life is bound up in its cover, 
k and cane. He is very fond of making 
mp speeches, but we are almost certain that 
would be dead stuck without that umbrella to 
p him along in oratory. When he is assail- 
a political opponent, he waves it over his 
d like a battle-axe ; when he speaks of the 
ssings of peace and harmony, he holds it at 
side like a sheathed sword; when he atludes 
the protection the flag affords to American 
zens, he spreads it and walks about the plat- 
m proudly, as if the umbrella was the star- 
ngled banner. He takes walks just to give 
t umbrella an airing, as another man would 
'k out with his wife. The possibiity of a 
»wer is his pretext for never separating from 
dumb companion, and we verily believe that 
ndless summer should compel him to put 
le his faithful friend, he would not long sur- 
e the divorce, but we should have to inscribe 
on his tombstone, *‘ Here lies Peter Priggins, 
the 64th year of his age, and the 44th of his 
,en cotton umbrella.” 
In a word, if we recorded all the resources 
rived by all‘nen from the vicissitudes of the 
ather, we should have to write a volume 
tead of a brief newspaper article. When all 
ver topics fail, the weather is a sure thing. 





MAN-TRAPS. 

Thieves sometimes catch themselves, as the 
‘owing incident will show: A gentleman liv- 
, hear Edinburgh, had his orchard repeatedly 
bed, and bidding detiance to prohibitory acts, 
{ an old man-trap repaired, and set up in his 
hard. The smith brought it home, and there 
+a consultation as to which tree it should be 
ved under; several were proposed, as being 
favorite bearers; at last the smith’s sugges- 
as to the locus inquo was adopted, and the 
trap set. But the position somehow or 
wer did not please the master, and as tastes oc- 
onally vary, so did his, and he bethought 

of another tree, the fruit of which he would 
» above all things to preserve. Accordingly, 
veely had he laid his head upon his pillow, 
en the change was determined on, and ere 
4 the man-trap was transferred. Very early 
the morning the cries of a sufferer brought 
ster and men into the orchard, and there they 
overed—the smith! 





—_—-+>- 

‘RowN JeEweELs.—This is Bayard Taylor's 
cription of the crown jewels of Russia: “ The 
1e3 are of the largest and rarest kind, and the 
ador of their tints is a delicious intoxication 
he eye. The soul of all the fiery roses of 
sia lives in these rubies; the freshness of all 
vet sward, whether in Alpine valley or Eng- 
lawn, in these emeralds ; the bloom of south- 
seas in these sapphires, and the essence of a 


vusand harvest moons in these necklaces of 


url.” 





Lake Disasters.—A summary of the lives 
ton the lakes during the past season gives the 
uber at 560. Four hundred were lost in the 
ly Elgin, and seventy-eight by the November 
e. 
Se menneeenla pipiens 
Prussian Porice.—There has beena shock- 
“showing up” of the venality, despotic 
elty, and wickedness of the police of Berlin, 
t the Prussian government generally. 


i Een ee 





Macapamizep Roaps.—The Chinese are 
t to have constructed roads superior to any 
ers in the world for centuries. Macadam is 
ito have got his idea fiom them. 





\aign Weppinc.—A wedding in “high 
” took place in Philadelphia last week. A 
antic couple were married in the steeple of 
»pendence Hall. 





oston Harnor.—Mayor Lincoln and others 
e city officials have been on a visit to Wash- 


yn, in relation to the government surveys of 


ton harbor. 
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MUSCULAR STRENGTH. 


The masculac strength of the human body is | 


wonderful. A Turkish porter will trot at « rapid 
pace with a weight of six hundred poands. Milo, 


the celebrated athlete of Cretona, in Italy, ac- | 


customed himself to carry the greatest burdens 
and became, by degrees, a monster in strength. 
It is said that he carried on his shoulders an ox, 
four years old, and weighing upwards of one 
thous ind pounds, and afterwards killed him with 
one blow of his fist. He was seven times crown- 
ed at the Pythian games, and six at the Olym- 
piad. He presented himself the seventh time, 
but no one had the courage to enter the list 
aguinst him. 
Pythagoras, and to his uncommon strength 
the preceptor and his pupils owed their lives. 
The pillar which supported the roof of the house 
suddenly gave wey, but Milo supported the build- 
ing and gave the philosopher time to escape. 
In old age he attempted to pull up a tree by the 
root and break it. He partially effected it, but 
his strength being gradually exhausted, the tree 
where cleft, reunited, and left his hand pinched 
in the body ot it. He was then alone, and be- 
ing unable to disengage himsclf, died in that 
position. Hallar mentions that he saw a man 
whose fingers caught in a chain at the bottom of 
amine, by keeping it forcibly bent, supported, 
by that means, the whole weight of his body, 
one hundred and fifty pounds, until he was 
drawn up to the surface, a distance of six hun- 
dred feet. Augustus XL, King of Poland, could 
roll up a silver plate like a sheet of paper, and 
twist the strongest horse-shoe asunder. A lion 
is said to have left the impression of his teeth 
apon a piece of solid iron. ‘he most prodigious 
power of muscle is exhibited by the fish. The 
whale moves with a velocity through a dense 
medium of water that would carry him round 
the world in less than a fortnight. A sword-fish 
has been known to strike his weapon through the 
thick plank of a ship—a specimen of such a 
plank, with the sword sticking in it may be seen 
at the British Museum. We heard the late Dr. 
Warren in one of his lectures say, that the 
Strength of the human muscles was so great, 
that, though men had often been condemned to 
be drawn usunder by four horses, yet to carry 
out the sentence it was necessary to use the knife 
to sever the limbs—the horses alone could not 
overcome the resistance of the muscles, 





HOOD’S CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 

Mrs. Hood, in one of her letters written when 
she and her husband were residing in Germany, 
thus relates one of his household pranks. “I 
must now tell you my story about the Christmas 

iding. The li was with us on Christ- 
mas day, and enjoyed my plum-pudding so 
much that I promised to make one for him. 
Hood threatened to play some trick with it— 
either to pop in bullets or tenpenny nails; and I 
watched over my work with great vigilance, so 
that it was put in to boil without any misfortune. 
I went to bed early, telling Gradle to put it, 
when done, into the drawing-room till morning. 
Tlood was writing, and says, it was put down 
smoking under his very nose, and the mischief 
was irresistible. I had bought a groschen’s 
worth of new white wooden skewers that very 
morning. He cut them a little shorter than the 
pudding’s diameter, and packed them across and 
across in all directions, so neatly, that I never 
perceived any sign of them when I packed and 
sealed it up next day for De Frank’s man to 
carry over to Ehrenbrenstien. He came to thank 
me, and praised it highly. I find that while I 
was out of the room, Hood asked him if it was 
not well trussed, and he answered ‘ yes,’ 60 grave- 
ly, that Hood thought he meditated some joke in 
relation, and was on his guard. At the ball the 
truth came out; he actually thought it was a 
new method of making plum-puddings, and gave 
me credit for the wood-work. He had invited 
two ot his brother officers to lunch upon it, and 
Hood wanted to persuade me that the ‘ Cardinal’ 
ofticer had swallowed one of the skewers! Now, 
was not this an abominable trick ?” 








Errect propucep py Sermoxs.—A writ- 
er in the London Patriot, who had heard four 
sermons by four ministers of as many denomi- 
nations, gives his opinion of their styles. One 
was quite extempore, another was repeated from 
memory, the third was read, and the fourth was 
evidently well-studied, and was rounded on notes 
frequently referred to. He says: ‘‘ My specula- 
tion on the practical result ot each would be, 
that the effect of the first, though lively, was 
evanescent; that of the second, to leave a high 
opinion of the preacher’s ability; that of the 
third, to create a desire to see the discourse in 
print; that of the fourth, like bread cast upon 
the waters, to be seen after many days.” 





Tuer Srasisn PaGcanryt.—M. Sarasate, a 
young violinist, and pupil of Alard, has been 
astonishing the inhabitants of Madrid by his 
performances on the violin; so much so that the 
queen has given him the name of the Spanish 
Paganini. On the oceasion of his giving his 
first concert, he was called on by the audience no 
less than eizht times. 


——--——-+- sea —— 





Srreet DraLocur.—Street sweeping boy— 
« Please, sir, give me abrown?’ Swell—‘ Six- 
pence is the only small money I have, my little 
lad.” Boy.—“ Vell, sir, Pll get yer change; ; and 
if yer doubts my honor, bold my broom.” 

-————__ -—_ ome 

A Qcvrstion.—A writer in one of our local 

friend of his who has always 


Is the friend an 


papers speaks of a 
been acenstomed to the pen. 
author or a pig? 
-_———_—__ + wom 
A STRIKING REMARK —“You have a very 
stril as the dontey said to the 
elephant when he hit him over the back with his 
truck. 


ing countenance, 








QvEaTION ANSWERED.—Why are good hne- 
bands like dough? Ans.—Women need them. 


» | forever. 


He was one of the disciples of | 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 

Wo be to the youth whose curiosity leads him 
to penetrate behind the green curtain which 
shuts off the mysteries of the scenic world from 
his eyes. His enjoyment of stage effects is gone 


| sights and scenes of the green-room: ‘A theatre 
women before you are divided from each other 
by the law of caste. In one corner sits a ‘ sing- 
ing chambermaid ’—a performer confined to act- 
ing such parts as waiting-woman (with songs) 
and nothing else. If, in your ignorance as a 
young dramatic author, you were to wish her 
to take a character requiring the appearance of 
age, you would offend her, and the middle-aged 

lady sitting at her side, whose duty it is to play 
| all the ‘second old women,’ and no others, upon 
| that particular stage. On another couch is the 
| ‘first old woman ’—an imperious-looking lady of 
| 


the mother-in-law class—who has her sphere of 

action as strictly defined as that of a chess- 
| board queen. Near her you will observe a rather 
| cheerful, middle-aged gentleman, pay toy only 

dramatically as the ‘first old man.’ ‘The slim, 
| genteel gentleman, not very young, who is talk- 
ing to a hand g lady, is the 
| ‘light comedian,’ but nothing more. His com- 
| 
| 





panion is known as the ‘leading lady ;’ while the 
two young men who are standing opposite to her, 
on the other side of the room, are the ‘ first and 
second walking gentlemen.’ Near them is that 
highly important person the ‘leading low come- 
dian,’ almost faced by his more humble brother 
actor, the ‘second low comedian.’ Two other 
gentlemen, in different parts of the room, are 
known respectively as ‘eccentric comedian’ and 
‘utility actor;’ and they have corresponding 
companions amongst the ladies.” 





ROYALIST ATROCITIES. 

It seems the king of Naples is unwilling to 
submit to the verdict of the people quietly, and 
has been busy in inciting reactionary movements. 
M. Farini, in a report to Count Cavcur respect- 
ing the recent reactionary movements in the 
Neapolitan provinces, traces them to the decree 
of the exiled king, dated Oct. 6th, which invest- 
ed Marshal de, Luigi Scotti Douglas with extra- 
ordinary powers. This General Scotti enrolled 
a band of men, called volunteers, composed of 
liberated galley slaves, but pepularly known as 
the “ plundering battalions,” the Bourbon officers 
distinguished them by this title to avoid being 
themselves confounded under the same stigma of 
infamy. The robberies, murders, and ravages 
committed by them were innumerable. These 
men, taking advantage of the credulity of the 
peasants, distributed among them little pieces of 
white paper, telling them that they were sent by 
King Francis, who gave them, by these pieces of 
paper permission to commit, for the space of 
eight months, all sorts of crimes, provided they 
were favorable to his cause. The town of Iser- 
nia was the centre of fearful atrocities. Numbers 
of peasants and soldiers collected there, pillaged 
the houses and murdered a number of the inhab- 
itants. These wretches everywhere excited the 
populace against the upper classes. Faithtal 
priests who endeavored to check their atrocities, 
had their houses burnt or were killed. Ali the 
rabble who took part in these exercises were en- 
rolled and paid ten cents per day. Numbers of 


Thackeray very happily hits off the | 


is like a Hindoo household, and all the men and | 


<OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION: 2s 


BDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


| Every art is best taught by example; good | 


deeds produce good friends. 
How few realize that men must be already 
| wise to love wisdom. 
Louis Napoleon has shown the ex-king of Na- 
| ples what folly his resistance is, 


halt what you say. 

The Baltimore battalion propose to pay a visit 
to Paris next spring. 

An envious man repines at his neighbor's life 
as much as if he supported him. 

Colt’s factory turns out 300 pistols a day com- 
pletely finished. 

Good temper, like a sunny day, sheds a bnight- 
ness over everything. 


in nonor of Columbus 
throw a bomb-shell a mile than a feather. 


shrine at which he worships. 

Mr. John Broughaim is playing a provincial 
engagement in Great Britain. 

A great demonstration in honor of Garibaldi 
took place in New York recently. 


jeer at and condemn. 

Men of genius are often eclipsed in society by 
men who talk gay nothings. 

They had a little snow and sleighing in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last month. 

What are years but perishable leaves from the 
expanding rose of Time ? 

Childhood’s dreams are like white clouds float- 
ing through a summer sky. 

The intangible rainbow, the frost-work on the 
window pane are nature’s fairy tales. 

In childhood we chase butterflies, in youth, 
fancies as gay and ephemeral. 

No properly balanced mind can subsist on 
bare facts; they must be varied by fancies. 

A young girl the other day attacked another 
with a knite in Harmony Court. 

A miser who never gives a cent to the deso- 
late, cries “ Heaven help the poor.” 

The brickmaking business in Troy, N. Y., 
amounts to about eight millions a year. 

Hood said the Thames was a tidy river, but he 
preferred the /sis in summer. 

The “freedom of the city,” according to loaf- 
ers, is lodging in the station-house. 





CHEVALIER BUNSEN. 

Christian Karl Josias Bunsen died at Bonn, 
in Westphalia, on the 28th of November, 
aged 79 years. He was born in August, 1791, at 
Corbach, in the German principality of Waldeck. 
He was educated principally at Gottingen, where 
he commenced his career in 1811 as a teacher in 
a gymnasium. When twenty-two years old he 
won an academical prize for a disquisition on the 
Athenian Laws of Descent. Subsequently Bun- 
sen travelled in Holland and Denmark, and in 
1813 went to Berlin, where he became intimate 
with Niebuhr. In 1816 he visited Paris, andsoon 
after went to Rome, where he married the daugh- 
ter of an English clergyman, and became private 
secretary to Niebuhr, who was then Russian 
minister to the Papal”Court. In 1817, on the 
resignation of the latter, he succeeded to his 





persons were taken to Gaeta by this rabble, and 
are now imprisoned there. 





A Western Epitor.—A far-western editor’s 
life is fuller of lively incidents than that of a city 
scribe. Hear what the editor of the “ Hunts- 
man’s Echo,” published in Nebraska, says: ‘“ Re- 
cently, upon two occasions, from our office we 


lipl ic position. This post he resigned in 
1837, and the year after became Prussian minis- 
ter to the State Confederation. In 1841 he was 

1 to the bassadorship to England, 
filling that high official position tll 1853. Dur- 
ing this period he took an active part in the po- 
litical discussions of the day, and sided strongly 
with the French and English during the late war 


with Russia. These sentiments rendered him 
1 








witnessed the pranks of several lopes, and 
again a sprightly red fox, came up near the en- 
closure, bat cut and ran when Towser came in 
sight. A nice race they had, and both made 
time, but Reynard the best A few weeks ago 
two grizzly bears and three large wolves hove in 
sight, and played around on the prairie at a safe 
distance—the same chap, probably, made a ten- 
der meal from a good-sized calf of ours that had 
been running out. The buffalo have taken our 
caution, and for two weeks have not troubled us.” 





A Crow-Kitier.—A foreign journal notices 
an ingenious contrivance for keeping crows from 
the corn field, in operation on a neighboring farm. 
It is a self-acting gun, which being loaded in the 
morning continues to shoot at certain intervals 
during the day. It is so made that it can be set 
to discharge itself once in ten or fifteen minutes, 
or half an hour, or longer, as may be desired. 
Very pleasant for children and visitors who are 
in the habit of “cutting across lots.” A nice, 
safe invention, we should say. 





Wortucess Wire.—The Columbia Courier 
states that Robert Dickey hung himself a few 
days ago. He had much domestic trouble of 
late ; his farm was mortgaged, and having work- 
ed hard, and remitted enough of money to re- 
deem the land, his worthless wife fooled it away. 
Poor Robert then went to drinking and at last 
to the tree, where he hung himself very dead. 

A consummate Rascau.—A sanguinary thief 
named Burnham has been arrested at Montpelier, 
Vt. ; he had just served six months for trying to 
extort money from his grandmother, and while on 
trial threatened the life of the prosecuting attorney. 





Doctortne a Turer.—A burglar had a dose 
of medicine administered to him in a new way 
by a Wisconsin doctor. Having no balls, he 
charged up his pistol with stale pills, and fired 
away at the intruder. 





Desertion.—A starving wife in England has 
written to the Philadelphia police, begging them 
to make inquiry respecting her husband, who left 
her five years ago. 





Lecat Deciston.—A London conrt has de- 
cided that an actor is not a “laborer.” Of. 





coarse not; he’s ‘no work and all play.” 


pop with his government, and brought 
about his diplomatic overthrow. Since 1853 he 
has lived in Heidelberg and Bonn, engaged in 
literary and theological labors. 





Dr. Livixcstone’s Exrepition.—News has 
reached Cape Town from Zambesi. Dr. Liv- 
was } g his discoverics with his 
eoual success. He wns about to proceed, with- 
out any stoppage, up to the Makalolo country. 
The Ma Robert was entirely disabled, and the 
party were about to proceed on an overland jour- 
ney, and on their return they expected to find a 
new steamer ready for them, with which they 
would try to reach the great Lake Nyassi by the 
Rowara river, said to flow out of it, and to be 
navigable one hundred leagues in length. 
0G All those who suffer from Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, 
Whooping Cough, and incipient Consumption, 
should bear in mind that the best remedy for 
these diseases—one which is speedy in action, 
permanent in effect, and agreeable in its nature— 
exists in Dr. Wits ar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
Prepared by S. W. Fowle & Co., Boston, and 
sold by Druggists and Agents everywhere, 











Tue Ace ror Gravity.—Habits of serious- 
ness of thought and action are necessary to the 
duties, to the importance, and to the dignity of 
human life. Whatis amiable gaiety at twenty- 
four, might run the risk, if it was unaccompanied 
by other things, of being thought frivolous and 
puerile at forty-four. 


+ 





A Paste THAT WILL SELL wett.—A Dr 
Beck, of Dantzic, has invented a paste which is 
said to be a sovereign remedy for drunkenness 
and its injurions effects upon the body. 

—-— 

A stow DgaTH FROM SWALLOWING A Cent. 
—A little boyin Vermont, who swallowed a cent 
last summer, is dying slowly by copper poison. 
His legs have become useless. 








ss 
have many crooked parts and dark alleys in their 


himself much time and trouble. 





Cernrwonry.— Excess of ceremony shows want 
of breeding: that civility is best, which excludes 








all superfuous formality. 


Say less than you think, rather than think only | 


The Habanese are about to erect a monument | 
Little troubles are crushing; it is easier to | 


Every man cherishes in his heart some secret | 


When a man is dead he is no longer ours to | 


Great Mevx.—Great men, like great cities, | 


hearts, whereby he that knows them may save | 


foreign Atems. 


The Common Council of London are going 

! to present a valuable sword and the freedom of 

| the city to General Garibaldi. 

| In Paris there are twenty-three telegraph of- 
fices, principally employed in transmitting mes- 

| sages between the various quarters of the capital, 

It is proposed to construct in Paris a magnifi- 
cent Tekh mosque and a Turkish hotei or 
| caravansarai. The object of these constructions 
is to attract to Paris as many Mussulman travel- 
lers as possible. 

A private letter from Jerusalem states that an 
American Jew at New Orleans has bequeathed 
£10,000 for the building and endowment of alms- 
houses for infirm and destitute Israelites in the 
holy city. 

Mr. Richard Cobden is going to Egypt this 
winter. The delicate condition of his throat is 
one indacement. 





He leaves withour returning to 
| London, be so fears exposure to a London fog. 
{ John Bright has been visiting him at Paris. 

| The Italian papers say Lord John Russell's 
| letter to the British Minister to Sardinia is of 
more value to them than a decisive bate. In 
this letter the secretary recognized the doctrine 
of popular sovereignity to the fullest extent. 

The Espero states that an English company 
has proposed to the Italian government to estab- 
lish a regular steamboat service between lwly 
and Awerica. The vessels would be jarge, and 
might be used in aid of the national navy in 
case of war. 

The city of Coventry, in England, has for 
centuries been noted for its weaving establish- 
ments. Thirty thousand operatives are usually 
employed in the weaving district of which Cov- 
entry is the centre, but times are now so hard 
that three-fourths of these are out of work. 

A remarkable religious interest in London is 
noticed by some of the newspapers in that city. 
It 1s said to resemble that of which so much has 
been heard within the last year in Ireland. On 
the 2d ult., Exeter Hall was crowded—one of the 
principal speakers having been formerly a noted 
pugilist. 

Forty-two young Persians, between the ages of 
fourteen and thirty, are now pursuing the regular 
course of studies in the various colleges of 
France. The Shah and many of the highest 
families in Persia are using their influence with 
great perseverance in inducing their wealthy 
countrymen to send their sons to be educate! ia 
France. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


A great many speakers seem to endeavor to 
give their speeches in length what they lack in 
depth. 

A malignant sore throat is a very bad thing ; 
but a malignant throat, not sore, is scarcely any 
better. 

A good word is an easy obligation ; but not to 
speak ill requires only our silence, which costs 
us nothing. 

A lady once remarked that “carelessness was 
little better than a half-way house between acci- 
dent and design.” 

Scctarianism is a miserable, short-sighted pre- 
judice. It makes you hate your neighbor because 
he eats his oysters roasted, while you prefer them 
in the shell. 

What we hope or fear may not come to pass. 
No human scheme can be so accurately projected, 
but some little circumstance intervening may 
spoil it. 

A man should be virtuous for his own sake, 
though nobody were to know it; as he would be 
clean for his own sake, though nobody were to 
see him. 

An important reason for benevolence is, that 
though you may forget your own joy from being 
80 accustomed to it, the joy of others seems ever 
something new. 

Say nothing respecting yourself, either good, 
bad or indifferent, nothing good, for that is van- 
ity ; nothing bad, for that is affectation ; nething 

indifferent, tor that i is silly. 

There is a sacredness in tears. They are not 
the mark of weakness, but of power! They are 
the messengers of overwhelming grief, of ‘deep 
contrition, and of unspeakable love. 

We never respect persons who aim simply to 
amuse us. There is a vast difference between 
those we call amusing men and those we denom- 
inate entertaining ; we laugh with the former 
and reflect with the latter. 

Many men are as irrational in their passion as 
the old Thracians, who, when it thuadered and 
lightened, fell to sh: ooting towards the sky with 
‘Titanian fury, es if by flights of arrows they in- 
tended to reduce Heaven to reason. 

Every year we should become more and more 
painfully sensible of the desolation made around 
us by death, if sleep—the ante-chamber of the 
grave—were not hung by dreams with the busts 
of those who live in the other world. 


Hoker's Budget. 


Young lovers are called tartles, and they are 
generally green turtles. 

What sticks are mostly seen in the night *— 
Candlesticks. 

Mr. Rarey’s Arms.—A Horse-pistol, and a 
Colt’s revolver. 

Why cennot a cook eat her apron? Because 
it goes against her stomach. 

When is a lover like a tailor? Ans.—When 
he presses his suit. 

What comes next to an oyster? Ans.—The 
shell. (A hurd cuse, that !) 

What tree represents a person who persists in 
incurring debts! Ans.— Willow (will owe.) 

What part of the play do drinking men like 
the best ? Ans.—Thie finale ( sine ale), to be sure. 

Why have compositors more reason to complain 
than anybody else? Because their business is 
always ul a stand. 














If a flock of geese see one of their nursbzi 
drink, they will drink too. Men often make 
geese of themselves. 

A young lady says that if a cart-wheel has 
nine fellers attached to it, it’s a pity that a girl 
like her can’t have one. 

“T go through my work,” as the needle said 
to the idle boy. —"* But not till you are hard pusi- 
ed,” as the idle boy said to the needle 

A certain man says that one of his boys knows 
nothing, and the other does. The question is, 
which knows the most ! 

Boy! did you let off that gun?” exclaimed an 








enraged schovi-master. “ Yes, master.’ “* Weil, 
what do you think IL will do to you?!” “ Why 
| let me off.” 
| “Bridget, where’s the gridiron?’ ‘An’ sare, 
| ma’am, 1's jist after ring it to my sister's own 


} cousin, Bridget O Flaherty ; the thiog® #o full 
| of holes, it’s mo good at all.’ 
A man about town observed, 


N on the morning 
> after a dehwuch, 


“ Hed Leander practised swim 
ming with half the perseverance of my head 
| he’d never have been drowned ” 

An Irishman, who recently went out rabbit 
shooting observing a jackass peeping over a 
hedge, rmmediately levelled bis piece, exclaim 


log, “Och, by the powers! thas must be tbe 
} father of all rabbiu.” 





Quill and Scissors. 


Sundry citizens of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, who 
are hostile to the extension of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad from that place to Appice 
ton, lest it hurt their own town, met together 
several evenings since, and deliberately proceeded 
to tear up over forty rods of the newly land rai! 
road track. 

Garibaldi’s Englishman, Major Peard, is in 
disgrace at home. A correspondent of the Liv 
erpoo! Times asserts that in Italy nothing can 
exceed the detestation in which he is held He 
is haughty and overbearing in his demeanor to 
wards the volunteers, and both intemperate and 
cruel, 

The State of California, at the recent presiden 
tial election, contributed over ten thousand dol 
lars towards the construction of the Washington 
Monument. In addition to this the State Legis 
lature passed an act last year appropriating 
$1000 annually towards the same object 

Dr. Livingstone writes to the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, expressing pleasure that the Universities 
are to send ministers to the interior of Africa 
He describes the region, bathed by the lakes, as 
preeminently & cotton-growing country. He 
says the French have a strony desire to enter. 

The Albany Journal describes an expert 
swindle, which is to scatter Counterfeit Detectors 
through the West, describing as good bogus 
money, and then passing it off for wheat and 
pork. This has been done on a pretty large 
scale recently. 

A lad named Morgan, eleven years of age, re- 
cently pointed a pistol at his little sister, nine 
years old, in Philadelphia, saying he would shoot 
her, and, either heedlessly or accidentally, did so, 
wounding her fatally, ang she expired in about 
ten minates, 

Letters from foreign countries, particularly 
England, France, Germany, and the Canadas, 
sent to the department as “ dead,” are under the 
provision of postal treaties, returned to the postal 
departments of those nations, whose authorities 
reciprocate the courtesy. 

A young woman employed in a hotel at 
Painted Post, near Corning, New York, found 
a revolver in one of the beds, which she was 
making up the other day, and while carelessly 
handling it one barrel was discharged, wounding 
her in the head. 

From returns received from the towns in this 
Staie it appears that about $35,000 dogs were 
licensed in 1859, paying a tax of $36,000. It is 
estimated that an equal number were destroyed 
by their owners as not being worth the tax, and 
that as many more escaped taxation altogether. 

Some very interesting mosaics from Carthage 
have been recently deposited in one of the base- 
ment rooms of the British Museum. These are 
only partially displayed to the public. Their 
origin, it is said, is likely to be disputed amongst 
the savans. 

Over 23,000 letters for delivery are received at 
the Boston office daily, and about 40,000 arrive 
from other offices for distribution, requiring, of 
course, to be remailed. The entire amount of 
revenue collected for the past year, is not far 
from $200,000, 

mg ag at being beaten by her drunken 

Dd field turned on him a few 
nights since, at Vienna, New York, and dealt 
him such a blow upon the head with a club that 
he died a few hours after. 

The national council of the Choctaw Indians 
have passed an ordinance to purchase 65,000 
bushels of corn for the relief of such of their 
people as are suffering by reason of the severe 
drouth of last summer. 

Miss Caroline Richings, had a narrow esca 
at the Richmond, Va., theatre a few nights ago. 
Her gossamer dress caught fire, and the prompt- 
itude of one of the actors saved her from being 
burnt. 

The venerable John Johnson, of Dayton, O., 
called at the office of the National Intelligencer, 
a day or two since, for the tap of p aying his 
sixtieth year's subscription to that journal 

A merchant in New Haven undertook, one 
dull day lately, to wheel another three miles for 
a dollar, and completing the job in four hours, 
admitted that he had earned the money. 

The Sioux Indians refuse to make a treaty, 
and threaten to travel the war-path in the spring 
—a route that Uncle Sam will be likely to make 
“a hard road to travel.” 

The value of goods imported into Montreal in 
the last eleven months, is $15,106,000, or 
$245,000 less than in corresponding months of 
the previous year. 

The long pending suit of Mrs General Gaines 
is to come again before the Supreme Court of 
the United States in January. 

‘The largest horse in the world is at Newcastle, 
Pennsylvania. He is of the Clydesdale breed, 
and weighs 1777 pounds. 

The first edition of twenty-five hundred copies 
of Mr. Emeson’s “Conduct of Life,” was all 
sold in two days after publication. 

A little girl of nine years, recently came along 
by riload from Rockford, Ulinois, to Auburn, 
New York 

A New “York critic says the , Srimmest of 
smiles is Edwin Forrest's “ Lear.’ 











Mlarriages. 


Ip this city, by Rev. W. C. High, Mr. Edwin L. Farn- 
ham to Mrs. Anu Hay ves 

By Rev. Dr. Adame, var. Sewell W. Fairbanks to Miss 
Caroline Blood 

Ky Kev Dr. Barrett, Mr. Charles Butler to Mise Sarah 
M Freeman. 
By Rev. *.G. Bulfioch, Mr J. Randolph Cooidge to 
Mice Julia Gardoer 

At East Boston, by Rev. TN. Maskell, Mr. George H 
Daran to Mise Jane W. Lifford 

At Chartestown, by Rev Dr Fille, Mr. George Gorton 
Crocker to Mise Helen Devens. 

At Cambridge, by Kev. & KR. Mason, Mr Jace A 
Holmes to Miss Annie K. Vinal 

At Weet Roxbury, by Kev FU. Newhall, Mr Marechal 
Evans to Miss Lettie Bo Biaemore 

At Bowerville, by Kev. Toomas Ro Las ee Mr Jatcee 
Byreon Penn to Mise Lucie Annie Ber, 

t Mast Cambcidge. by Mew. tf K. Porveer, Mr te 

Ifat ch Jr., to Dlise Martha B. Maret 

At Woburn, by Rev. Mr Mareh. Mr John A Butter 
field to Mies Mary RK Cushmen 

At Lawrence, by Key. Henry Fo Lane, Mr Chortee © 
Drew to Mies Licaw M_ Parker 

At North HKeeding. by Kev TN Jumes, Mr Jobe B 
Raseeli to Miss Julia Poor 


Deaths. 


Inthis city, Mre Roth fo Leonard, “3 ee 


vo 





Fie criet 
O. Belier, 42, Mr. Robert Koterts, WY Mr Tune 4’ 


Beate-, 47, Mr Daniel McGowan. 70, bir dity Vustee 
OR. Mr. James Dattom. 77. Mra Mary 1 Spear 

At Roxbory, Mise Kate L. Marri 4 

At Charlestown. Mre Mary Mockiotive © Mow Mary 


Bilen Souther, 29, Mre Beret OMe Var a, 4 
At Cambritge, Mre ahty BO Pres 4 
At Somerviiie, Mr Jeme 8 Kuve, 46 Mr Jian W 
Higgies. “ 
At Chelios, Mr. Wiliam Coth. 6* Mere Metilds # 
Camptell, 19 
At Darche-ter, Mre Rarah Ford. 7 
At Meirose, Mr Jobo W Pain 
At ® agus Contre, Mr tienech Pe ne, 2 
At Evstos. Mr 
At Newborrpert, Mre Judith Riente 3 
At Nepam-et. Mre. Naoey Chit 
At Fairhaven, Mre Adeline Parke * 
At Lowell, Mr Bex'us Seeteli 46 
At Paimoath, Mr Ichated Neare 62 
At New Hetford, Mr Dante Dor mn 
At Bogie Dertecuth Mise Jeanet’+ toward, TT 
At Nentorket, Mre Phebe Fuler 








At Casterbery, N H Mr Je me B Piaechaed, F° 
At New York, Mre Ann ¥ Stowe, 27 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.| 
LN THE DISTANCE. 


BY MRS. BR. B. EDSON. 


The sky, that wraps so lovingly 
Her azure mantle, soft and fair, 
About the rough and sullen rocks, 
Who lift their foreheads stern and bare, 
Turns, when you gain the toilsome height, 
To chilling draughts of common air. 


A rainbow spanned the weeping sky 
Right royally, one summer day ; 

Childlike, I sought the slender pine, 
Within whose tasseled boughs it lay: 

When lo! its arching gorgeousness 
Sprang lightly o'er the far-off bay! 


This morning, when my eager eyes 
Peered through the frosted window-pane, 

Lo! fairy hands had strewn with pearls 
The shrubs and grasses of the plain; 

I grasped the glittering gems, to find 
Them only drops of frozen rain! 

Ah, ever thus these mirage charms 
Obscure the good to-day may bear; 

And men still vainly try to grasp 
What, in the distance, looks so fair: 

Like children catching, at their play, 
Gay baubles, bursting into air! 


(Written fr The Flag of — > Union.) 


THE CAPIIVE: 


WOMAN'S LOVE AX 





\ CE. 


BY CAPTAIN JAME 

An, Hubbard, whither boun. \nl why are 
you rigged in that style? V’m |ic-scd if ye 
don’t look more like a parson than a blue jacket! 
What's up, any way?” And Captain Mayhew 
button-holed his late mate and held him up for 
an answer. 

“ Only going to a party. I supposed you had 
an invitation.” 

“To Milly Weston’s birthday ball? Yes, and 
I’m going too. But aint you early ?” 

“ Possibly, but I wish to be there in time. In 
fact, Mrs. Weston subjoined a request to that 
effect to her note of invitation.” 

“Mrs. or Miss, did you say?’ And the 
queriest’s features expanded in an arch smile. 

“Mrs., of course,” said our hero, calmly. 

“ Ah, Hubbard, it wont do! I’ve heard of 
you. You’re a lucky dog, if ye only knew it. 
There aint Milly Weston’s equal in this port to- 
day, apart from her market value as an heiress. 
When did you woo and win her, say ?” 

“Come, Mayhew, you're ahead of my time. 
I have not won her, nor have I ever wooed her 

t vw 

“Whew! Tell that to the marines.” 

“ A fact.” 

“T believe it, just to accommodate.” 

“ Mayhew !” 

“ Better tell Emma that tale.” 

“T will, and Mrs. Mayhew will believe me.” 

“ Not she, for she knows better.” 


“What ?”’ 
“T’ve said it. You didn’t know that Em was 
Milly’s confidant.” 


“ And if she is—” 

“ Why she has your secret ; that’s all.” 

“My secret? Explain.” 

“Fudge! You know.” 

“So little that I am fairly puzzled for your 
meaning, Mayhew.” 

“Do you assert that you have never ‘ sparked’ 
Milly Weston.” 

“ Never, on my honor.” 

“ Well that’s cool. How is it that you are the 
happy individual that stands the highest in her 
favor, then ?” 

“a Do I iad 

“Tis so said.” 

“ By whom?” 

“ Herself.” 

George Hubbard started. 
said, eagerly. 

“NotI.” And passing his arm through our 
hero’s, Captain Mayhew moved on slowly, say- 
ing, ‘But is it possible, George, that you are 
ignorant of the fact ?” 

“ As is yonragged newsboy. A Journal here, 
my lad. I may have hoped for her esteem, but 
never dreamed she loved me.” 

“ And you never breathed the subject to her?” 

“Never. I have not seen her for a year, you 
know, and then but for an hour at your house 
the eve before we sailed.” 

“Then I have told you news ?” 

“ And good news. I frankly confess, May- 
hew, I’ve often thought, when she was but a 
child, he would be a happy man who won her 
woman’s heart.” 

“ Yet never tried ?” 

“Thad nochance. A poor, friendless sailor- 
boy, an apprentice to her father, what hope had, 
or indeed, have I, of winning her ?” 

“The best that man may have, and founded 
on her love.” 

“ Since he was lost, I have been with you, you 
know, and thanks to you, am what I am.” 

“Thanks to your own merits, rather. If I 
ever said a good word for you, George, ’twas 
only because you deserved it. I do not flatter 
you when I say Hinkly & Brown could not have 
given the Annie Laurie to a smarter sailor or a 
more capable man. But I must home to escort 
Em to the party. We'll meet you there, and if 
you are as good at pumping for a secret as you 
were for a free hold, when we sprung that leak 
off Java Head, I shouldn’t wonder if you got 
the whole story.” And parting from the youth, 
he hurried off in an opposite direction, while the 
latter pursued his way, apparently lost in reverie 
for a short time, when he drew his handsome 
form up proudly, murmu”: 

“ Yes, I'll declare my love to-night, and learn 
my fate from her own lips. I barely hoped that 
she might remember the outcast sailor-boy who 
had joined her in her childish romps in the old 
Manhattan. By Jove—loves me—lucky dog, 
indeed.” And increasing his speed, he hurried 
on to the mansion which was to be the scene of 
festivity that night for the first time in seven 


“You jest,” he 





years. 





ow TRR FLAG OF BUR UNIGNe-= 


“ You are welcome, Captain Hubbard,” said 
the buxom Widow Weston, as she received her 
guest in the hall of her mansion, and leading 
him to the parlor, added, “ Accept my sincere 
congratulation upon your recent promotion, and 
permit me to add my thanks for your early 
arrival.” 

“Captain Weston’s wife may command me 
atany and all times without incurring obliga- 
tion. Believe me, I am only too happy to 
respond to your request.” 

“Thank you. But here comes Milly, to—” 

“Congratulate him, of course.” And the 
lovely intruder advanced from the door with ex- 
tended hand, adding, as she clasped it, “ Ay, and 
scold him too for so long withholding the visit 
he promised me, when we last met at Captain 
Mayhew’s.” 

“Did I promise ?” 

“There, forgotten it, I declare! Of course 
you did, and now afford me very convincing evi- 
dence of the esteem in which you hold your 
former playmate.” 

“Your pardon, Miss Weston. Business may 
have crowded the promise you mention from my 
brain, and that it did a faint remembrance of the 
fact convinces me; but nothing on earth will 
drive from my heart its treasured memory of your 
kindness to the poor and friendless sailor-boy of 
the old Manhattan.” 

Milly’s eyes sank beneath the fervent glance 
which accompanied his words, and she hastened 
to respond: F 

“Not kindness. I was not kind—a perfect 
tease, rather, while ’twas you who was kind and 
indulgent. I have not forgotten who fashioned 
ships and rigged them for my gratification, and 
underwent so many severe scoldings from the 
gruff old mate for wasted time and neglected 
tasks.” 

“O, that was nothing. He did not mean it.” 

“Come!” And taking his arm, she led him 
to the mantel, on which, enclosed in a glass vase, 
and richly ornamented in an emerald representa- 
tion of the sea, stood a rude model of a full- 
rigged ship. “Do you remember that?’ she 
asked, with a beaming smile. 

“ Our little Manhattan !” he exclaimed, with a 
start of recognition. “And you preserved 
this ?”” 

“ Because it was made for me, and at such 
cost to you. Think you I have forgotten 
that—” 

“Flogging. Ha, ha! Nor have I. Poor 
Mr. Rynders, I trust I may live to become as 
good a seaman as was he. I know now that a 
kind heart beat in his breast with all his 
sternness.” 

“So my poor husband was wont to say,” re- 
marked the widow, adding, ‘“‘ Come, Milly, you 
must relinquish Captain Hubbard to me now, 
and when our guests arrive you may monopolize 
him to your heart’s content.” 

“Tf the guests will only let me, mama, you 
should say,” and with a merry laugh she 
disappeared. 

The mansion was thronged with guests, and 
the lovely queen of the fete found herself the 
centre of a circle which held her a close pris- 
oner until her patience was well nigh exhausted. 
She had seen Captain Hubbard and her bosom 
friend, Mrs. Mayhew, several times during the 
evening, and each time apparently in close con- 
versation, and she was eager to join them. She 
had an intuitive perception of their engrossing 
theme, and felt ill at ease, half vexed that she 
had risked betrayal by fiding her t d 
secret to a friend. 

But despite her earnest desire it was late ere she 
could join them, when meeting a beaming glance 
from the gallant tar which sent the life tide faster 
through her veins, she turned a reproachful, 
questioning regard upon his ion, to 





I never doubted that she went down that night.” | 


| 
“But seven years have elapsed, and if your | 
father, or any of his crew had escaped, they | 


would have retarned, or we gained some tidings 
of them.” 
“We might not instance the case of Alexander 


| Selkirk, and a dozen others, whose existence 


was unknown for a longer period.” 

“But when seen by the Mountain Eagle the 
Manhattan was nearly a thousand miles from 
the nearest land.” 

“T know it, and that her boats were reported 
stove or unserviceable; yet I hope, nay, I am 
almost certain that my father is alive. You 
cannot convince me of the contrary.” 

“ Far be from me all desire to do so. The 
great Ruler of the universe is omniscient, and I 


| 


most sincerely pray, though hopeless myself, | 


that your fondest hope may be realized.” 
“Thank you. But for that hope I had been 

most miserable. To deprive me of it would be 

to take my lite. No, no, I could not believe that 


' rieh! 


my dear, dear, kind, indulgent father sleeps be- | 


neath the waves.” 

“And you have imparted this hope to your 
mother, I find.” 

“Yes, and I rejoice at it, she was so sad and 
hopeless ”” 

“So she has told me. If alive, I could wish 
the task were mine to find and restore him to 
your love.” 

“ Would you seek him, George ?” 

Our hero started at the question, and the 
musical intonation of her voice, as she breathed 
his name. 

“Yes, over the whole surface of the globe if I 
could conceive the slightest possibility of success, 
or his prolonged existence.” 

“ But uncheered by either, hopeless as you are, 
I mean ?” 

For near a minute the youth paused, thrilling 
his companion’s soul with a fond and question- 
ing regard which met a response as fund and 
voluminous in meaning. 

“For your sake, Amelia, yes.” 

“T knew it,” she exclaimed, joyfully. ‘I 
have even felt that I could trust you with the 
task, which would have been my own but for my 
sex.” 

“You may, indeed, Amelia. But what do 
you propose ?” 

“Has not my mother mentioned—” 

“ Her desire that I should touch at certain 
islands in the South Pacific, if chance, or future 
engagements should lead me thence, from my 
present destination.” 

“Poor mama is but half hopeful, or she 
would have secured herself what she has left to 
chance. Ihave a more comprehensive scheme 
in view, as yet a secret to all.” 

“ Will you confide it to me ?” 

“Yes, I must, requiring your aid in its execu- 
tion. You know Iam of age to-night, and to- 
morrow come in p of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars (our hero started), the sum, with 
interest, left me by my father’s will. One third 
of that I intend shall be devoted to instant search 
for him, and if unsuccessful, I will sacrifice all 
to the same object, and decim his fond embrace 
but cheaply purchased.” 

“Noble girl! Did ever more loving child 
exist, or nobler woman? Amelia, why has 
Heaven made you so far above the standard of 
mortality ?” 

“Hush, I detest a flatterer, and would be 
grieved to find you one.” 

“T do not flatter. By heaven I adore you !” 
And carried away by mingled love and admira- 
tion, the impassioned youth poured into her 
willing ear the tale she longed to hear, and to 
which she listeued with a throbbing heart, over- 
flowing with the fullness of its first great 








which she responded by an arch but silent 
negative. 

“T vow I'll tell Captain Mayhew when I find 
him,” she said. “I’ve been watching you all 
the evening. Pretty conduct for a young man 
and married lady! What could you find to talk 
about so long and earnestly ?” 

“Auld lang syne, of course, Milly. You 
know Captain Hubbard and I are old mess- 
mates.” 

“So much the more dangerous to Captain 
Mayhew’s interests,” rejoined the maiden, with 
a merry laugh. ‘“ Ivow I must find him and put 
him on his guard against this new-fledged 
captain.” 

“Nay, lest you might execute that threat I’ll 
be beforehand with you. Keep her a close 
prisoner, Hubbard, until I make my peace. Ha, 
ha, ma belle Amelia, fore-warned, fore-armed.” 
And gayly shaking her finger, Mrs. Mayhew 
tripped lightly away, leaving our heroine engaged 
in a playful struggle with her captor, from whose 
gentle grasp she broke suddenly, and with a 
whispered “come,” darted from the thronged 
drawing-rooms. 

“You can tell me now the theme that so en- 
grossed you and my friend,” she said, as she 
submitted to re-capture on the threshold of the 
conservatory door. “ What was she telling 
you?” 

‘Of your earnest and enduring love for your 
father, Miss Weston, and the hope you cherish 
of his prolonged existence.” 

The maiden breathed freer. 
all?” 

“No; but if you please we will speak of that 
first. On what is this hope founded ?” 

“Heaven knows, Captain Hubbard. But I 
have ever felt that we should have him back 
some day.” 

“You amaze me. I never dreamed of such 
an event as possible. That the Manhattan 
foundered is a fact so well established that I con- 
ceived it impossible for a doubt to exist in the 
minds of any.” 

“Nor do I doubt that fact; but that my 
father perished with her.” 

“I cannot conceive how he could be saved. 
When last seen she was in a sinking condition, 
and could not outlive the gale, which prevented 
the Mountain Eagle from rendering the necessary 
assistance that night.” 

“And which was rendered unavailing in the 
morning by the Manhattan's disappearance. No, 


“Ah, was that 
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Nor did she withhold the response he craved. 
It fell on his ear in a gentle murmur, assuring 
him of the truth of his friend’s assertion. He 
had been her ideal in childhood, the husband of 
her girlhood’s dream, and was now, in the morn- 
ing of her glorious womanhood, the chosen of 
her heart. 

“You will be my almoner, or agent, in the 
outlay of these funds, George,” she said, return- 
ing to the subject at length. “ You must obtain 
a rescindment of your vessel’s charter to South 
America, and freight her in your own name for 
the South Pacific, on a trading voyage. In that 
manner only can we hope to succeed. I wish I 
could go with you.” 

“And you can, as my wife, my angel,” ex- 
claimed the enraptured lover. 

“Stay, George, I fear I am about to damp 
your enthusiasm, but justice to ourselves de- 
mands it. I have confessed that—that I love 
you—there! But I must also add, that I have 
sworn never to wed unless my futher is present 
to bless my vows.” 

“ Amelia !”” 

“T have said it. You doubt, George. But I 
am assured he will be present at our union. Re- 
store him, and he will not withhold your bride.” 

“ By Heaven you render me hopeful, darling ! 
Your will shall be obeyed. I will scour every 
ocean on the globe, and every known island in 
them, or restore him to your arms.” 

She thanked him with a kiss which amply re- 
paid him for his solemn vow, and then, leaning 
on his arm, returned to the crowded rvoms to 
lead the merry dance. 

“To remain a year, Milly? What a strange 
whim, indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Emma May- 
hew one morning, a month after the party, in 
response to an intimation which had just fallen 
from the lips of her friend. “ What shall I do 
without you ?” 

“Recall the past, and weave bright pictures 
of the future.” 

“ But you will die of ennui at those horrid 
Green Mountains.” 

“No, ma’am, I shall find ample employment 
and amusement in the study and acquirement of 
the noble art of housewifery.” 

“And your mother goes to Europe alone ?” 

“Tis so decided. 
behind that she consented.” 

“ You're a strange girl, Mill.” 

“So say all; yet all act strangely sometimes.” 








I begged so hard to be left | 


* Bat George—’ 

“ Approves. ©, I'm bound to be a model 
wife, although I am an heiress.” 

“ You would be if you never saw the Green 
Mountains. But when do you set out!” 

“ Three days hence.” 

“Why not wait till the Annie sails, and you 
have bidden George godspeed on his mission '”’ 

“You know its success will be the object of 
my unceasing prayer, and that will answer quite 
as well, mon ami!” 

“Lwish I could accompany you, Milly. I 
would, but Mayhew says I must be his compagnon 
d'vyage to New Orleans this trip.” 

“ And I don’t want you, Em.” 

“Why, Mill?” 

“IT mean it. I want no city friends to wit- 
ness my first efforts at the milk-maid’s task.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! You learn to 
milk, churn, and make butter! O, that’s too 
Ha ha, ha!” And the amused matron 
laughed until her sides ached, at the idea of her 
friend's transition from the drawing-room to the 
barnyard. 

“Well, Em, since you're inclined to be so 
merry at my expense, I shall leave you to be- 
come sober, so au revoir ull that change takes 
place, or we meet to say adieu.” 

“Stay, Milly!” But our heroine had crossed | 
the threshold, and smilingly refused to return, 
urging the ladies’ usual plea, “She had to do 
some shopping.” 





“Captain Hubbard aboard?” demanded 
Captain Mayhew, as he gained the rail of the 
Annie Laurie, which, fully freighted, equipped 
and manned, was hanging by single fasts to the 
end of India wharf, ready to drop into the 
stream, or proceed on her voyage, as might be 
deemed expedient by her commander, who, on 
hearing his friend’s voice, passed out of the 
cabin and advanced with both hands extended, 

“Welcome back, Mayhew! You're just in 
time to see me off. I was afraid you would be 
too late.” 

“And so was I. Confound those country 
owners, I thought I never should bring them to 
terms. Missed the Bath boat as it was} and al- 
most missed the train to Portland, which I 
reached just in time to save my bacon, and gain 
the hurricane deck of the Forest City as her last 
fast was let go. When do you sail ?” 

“ Within an hour, I hope.” 

“Then I would have missed you if obliged to 
lay over in Portland last night. 

“Yes, sir, and if I had obtained a letter I ex- 
pected by last night’s mail, you might have 
strained your eyes searching for me now.” 

“When did you clear?” 

“ Eve before last.” 

“ You’ve had quick despatch, Hubbard, and 
you’ve an excellent craft under you. I hope you 
may make a good thing of it; but I’m sorry 
you're going on such a tom fool's errand.” 

“I can’t endorse that, Mayhew.” 

“Didn't expect you would. One can’t look 
for a diversity of opinion in a brace of lovers, 
you know. But I say, George, what woman’s 
whim sent Milly to the Green Mountains ?” 

“Can't say; you are as well informed as I on 
that subject.” 

“And Em is as ignorant. Tell ye what, I 
believe happiness has deprived the girl of her 
senses.” 

“Happiness seldom dethrones reason, or I 
might have been a candidate for a straight 
jacket, mine came to me so unexpected,” re- 
joined our hero, smiling, and leading the way to 
the cabin. He paused at the pantry dvor to 
sav, “A bottle of port and grapes, Polly.” 

“ What, you carry a stewardess, Hubbard ?” 
demanded his friend, as they entered the cabin. 

“ Yes, sir, another of Milly’s whims. Would 
you believe it?” 

“ She’s resolved you shan’t accuse her of lack 
of confidence in you, eh ?”” 

“It would seem so, if Polly was young and 
handsome ; but the fact is, she’s an old and indi- 
gent friend of the family’s ; deeply attached to 
poor Captain Weston, and as enthusiastic on the 
subject of his restoration to us as is Milly her- 
self. She begged to go, and as Milly ded 
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“ Rathod, Vt . 

“Dean Groncr —You will receive this be 
Cousin Edward, on whose aecognt ~ 
delayed one day. He earnestly 
you in the search for my father, for whom he 
was named, and to whom he was d hed 


eply atta 
Make him , 
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desires to jor 
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| but take him, to gratify his earnest wish. and 
oblige me. His presence with you will obviate 
@ necessity for that miniature you teased we for 
and I denied, as he is said w resem me very 
mach! You will find him an agreeat : 





om. 


panion, I think, his peculiar forte being an abilire 


| to reader himself such to those he esteems But 


you must judge for yourself, while 1 will only 
add my belief that his earnest love tor my dear, 
dear father cannot fail to render him an invala- 
able assistant in the pertocmance of your onerous 
task, the speedy and safe tulfument of whieh os 
only becessary to render truly happy, and your 
own, Amutin Westos,” 


“ For whose sake you are thrice welcome on 
board the Annie.” And grasping the stranger's 
hand Captain Hubbard added, “ We shall be 


| excellent friends, | know. But excuse my neg- 
| lect, and permit me to make you acquainted with 


Captain Mayhew, my sincere trend.” 

“ And Cousin Milly's. Belicve me, sir, your 
name at least is no stranger.’” And the youth 
exchanged a cordial clasp with Mayhew, while 
our hero continued ; 

“My preparations are now complete. How 
soon can you be ready /” 

“ As soon us my luggage can be shipped.” 

* Where is it ¢’ 

“On the wharf, sir.” 

“Good! Just point it out to the mate and he 
will have it aboard ina jitty.”” | And as the youth 
disappeared in obedience to the suggestion, our 
hero added, ‘ There, Mayhew, who woulda’t 
strive for such agiri! bere she lett, L deemed my 
personal comfort well secured, while te amuse 
she gave me these.” 
sive locker crammed with books. 


Aud he opened an exten- 
* More, I 
deemed impossible, uuless she added herself to 
the list of stores. And now she bas sent me 
just the next best thing, a companion and friend 
in whom I can contide.”’ 

“That you can, captain,” interposed the stew- 
ardess, bluntly. “I've known litile Eddy ever 
since his mother nursed him. Excuse me, sir; 
but I’m so glad he’s going I hardly know what 
I’m doing.” Aud she hurried trom the cabin, 
followed by her auditor, Mayhew, saying in an 
undertone, “ She seut him to watch you, Hub- 
bard, that’s the dodge, depend on't. Til wager 
my head against a new cover for't, that you 
can’t look at, much less speak to a female till 
you return, and the act remain a secret to Milly 
Weston.” 

“ Done—you can have your head ready a year 
hence.” 

“Perhaps; better write me an order for the 
hat before you go, though, you'll be convinced 
I’ve won it when we meet.” 

“Willl? Let fall your canvass fore and aft, 
Mr. Thorn! Stand by fore and main-topseil 
sheets! On the wharf, there, let go our bow- 
fast, please.” And twenty minutes later he wea 
waving his late commander a last adieu from the 
Annie’s tatfrail, her head being seaward, and 
her dreary voyage begun. 


Far away in the South Pacific, twenty degrees 
south of the equator, lies the Hervy group of 
islands, to one of which, Aitutake, we beg leave 
to transport our readers. A perfect Eden in all 
that renders life a blessing, it is peopled by a 
race, who from time immemorial, have cursed it 
by their savage cruelty to those whom chance or 
shipwreck have left upon its shores. 

And now, twelve months after the Annie 
Laurie’s departure from Boston, we tind upon it 
the remnant of a whaler’s crew, who had been 
cast away on its northern extremity over seven 
years previous. ‘That remnant was buttwo, Of 
twenty saved from the wreck of the Fairhaven, 
they alone survived, dragging out a miserable 
existence in the faint hope of escape. Faint, we 
wrote! It had heen strong, but its ashes alone 
remained, when they were ordered to the inte- 
rior, and to avoid the beach on pain of death, a 
few days previous, where, confined and guarded 
in a rude hut, one of them sank, sick, and weary 
of life, on a rude mat, praying for death, while 





her prayers, I could not refuse, so gave her the 
berth, with a male assistant. But here she is 
with our wine. Fill for yourself, Polly; you 
will not refuse my toast, I know. Come, just a 
little!” And placing Mayhew’s glass before 
him, as she complied, he raised his own, and 
murmuring, said, “ Fair winds and flowing seas 
to the Annie Laurie, and may success crown her 
mission !”” 

“Amen!” ejaculated the ancient stewardess. 
“Te will, it must!” And replacing her empty 
glass, she ventured to ask, “Have you heard 
from Miss Milly, yet, captain ¢” 

“A youngster on deck to see you, Captain 
Hubbard,” said the mate, appearing at the thresh- 
old at the instant. 

“ Ah, send him this way.” And replacing his 
glass, he prepared to receive the stranger. 

“You are Captain Hubbard, sir?” said the 
slight, handsome, and apparently wide-awake 
specimen of the rural New Englander, whom 
the mate ushered in, heedless of the start and 
smothered exclamation with which both gentle- 
men greeted his entrance. 

“That’s my name; but who are you?’ de- 





manded our hero, brusquely. 

“ This will explain it, if you please, sir,” said 
the youth, with a quiet smile, as he tendered a 
sealed letter. 

“From Miss Weston? Ah, her cousin! Ex- | 
cuse me, sir.” And our hero transferred his | 
gaze from the open letter to the youth, who was | 
exchanging a friendly clasp with the old stew- 
ardess, adding, “‘Bat you resemble her so | 
nearly that I was half assured she stood before | 


“Thank you, sir—you flatter me—if I was | 
only half as handsome as Cousin Milly, I might | 
hope to win a wife, one day; but the gals up our | 
way wont look at me in the light of a beau. 
They say I'm too little.” And the speaker, 
heediess of the laugh which greeted bis response, | 


| assumed a seat, and entered into a whispered © 


conversation with the old stewardess, while our | 
hero read in a low, yet audible tone | 


his ¢ sought an explanation of this 
sudden removal from the coast 

They had been close prisoners two days, when 
the youngest manayed to elude his guards, and 
remaining absent a few hours, returned to find 
his companion stretched on his mat at the door 
of the prison hut, and gazing sadly at the length- 
ening shadows. But they must 
themselves, 

“Ah, Joshua, why did you desert me? I 
” said the 
poor invalid, as the wanderer bent over hiin. 

“ Hist, I've been to the coast to learn the cause 
of our removal to this oven.” 

“ Well.” 

“T succeeded. What if Ltold you a vessel, 
bearing at her peak the stars and stripes of our 
own loved land was at anchor iu the ofling !” 

The invalid started, half rose, and then sink- 
ing back heavily, sighed : 

“ Ah, you should not have told me, Joshua.’ 

“Why not?” 

“ IT shali only die the harder.”” 

“Die! Tut, tut, don't talk of dying now, at 
the dawn of brighter prospects. We have not 
been spared so long, and so miraculously pre- 


speak for 


have missed you sadly all day long, 


, 


served, to leave our unburied bones among these 
savage scoundrels. Kemember the terrific yale 
in which our gallant ship went down, our dreary 
voyage in a leaky boat, and unexpected rescue 
from starvation to find a prison here. Mark me, 
’tis all His work, who ordereth all things well, 
and J am certain now that we are on the eve of 


rescue.” 
“But I am dying, what boots rescue to me 
now? J wonld not liveto react home. Home! 
| have lahome! To reach my native lant, ar d 
find no loved ones there to greet me, would be 


worse than death.” 
“ You are desponding, captain, nor do I won 


| der, in view of all our euffering and many 


failures. But we have a chance now. This 
vessel is a trader, and will 
while those which incited formoce hopes were 
only passing whalers. Hope jor this might aod 


to-morrow only, ‘tis all 1 ask, and if Il do mas 


remam eome time, 
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- “ 
our howe wily devile amd make oar pros 
Anos these strangers “reall he beoeuee 1h 
have « re tm the attempt 


No. oo, risk noth Joshua. Y 


» f& 
ig for me 


vou «% t for yourself, for you are young « 
rong, and may lee mane ewars ty emp leteet 
v! lam bat a shattered @ereck The wens 
Cowes too late Last veer, lest month, or tx 
Week, even, T eoald hewe hailed her peweence 


you do pow. bat I hawe theaght mech, te 


ined much regarding those I left at homeo 


wife and child Thee must be dead and « 


Joshua my heart is broken And tars, # hi 
had been stranger to the captives eres far year 
filled them brimful 


cheek 


and flowed over bis waste 


Tis companion forhore reaponse bat sentin 
himself, raised the weeper's bead gently to ? 
knee, and sewing a huge palmleaf lying nee 
proceeded to create a cooling current of sir, whi 
seemed to soothe and gratify the invalid 
“ Well, Ned, what's the news | Have woud 
Covers! any trace of captives today, among the 
coppercolored heathens ( demanded oar « 
friend, Captain Habbant, as he entered the tre 
Ing tont, piched by bis orders « 
of Atitatake 


® the corm) tea: 
atrundown of the day suet: 
the dialogue above recorded 

“Not 
badly 


the slightest,” sad the sapercang 


“ Well, we must be moving, thea, Ab, m 


end * Just 


two hander 


I wonder where our search will 
year to-mght since we set out 
lands visited, and as many more heard fros 
without a shadow of success or a single gles 
to keep alive the hope we 


“ Tknow it, Goorge, bat don't despair, KR 
sige to Milly Bhe deponds ‘ 
you for more than ite falilment.” 


member vour ple 


oor gurl, she 
fear!" 

A shade of sadness settled on the sapervarg: 
brow 


depends on a broken reed 


as he ejaculated 

“No, no, she could not repose Of A strong 
staff, ‘Tlope on, hope ever,’ ie my motto, as 
have told vou scores of times, Why not add 
it, George t" 

“L wish T could; bat ‘tis «eo hard to he; 
against conviction.” 

“Tknow it; but vou divest yoar miod of « 
conviction, resting your opinion on the issue 
our search, When we have touched at a th: 
sand teland+ unsuccessfully, ‘twill be time enon, 
to despond.” 

“Ab, Ned, your gentle cousin has imbued » 
thoroughly with her faith. But come, sap; 
waits on board, and we have all this trampery 
embark, Here, lade, bear a hand and ship + 
stuf?! Dye hear! Whatdo you find ame 
those rocks to gare att” 

“ Nothing, sir,” said one of the listening » 
men, “only Tom Hazewell will have it hes 
& white man's head a bobbing up an’ de 
among them, and we was trying to get a sig! 

“Where is Tom '" demanded the supercar 
bounding from the tent 

“ Here, sir,” was the prompt reaponse of 
party named 

* Are you certain of what you say 1" 

* TL be, sir.” 

“ Did any one elee see it" 
was the prompt reaper 
when our young friend, whose keen gaze » 


A yeveral “no” 


riveted on the spot indicated, started, exclaimir 
“There, you did not use your eyes to ads 
leow it 


tage, then! Look well to your we 


ons and follow!’ And he was bounding aw 
with the speed of a deer, when Captain Hubby 
sprang after, and seizing him, exclaimed 

fee the. 
And he indicated the crowd of eo» 
ages who had been lingering about the tent, « 


were now hastily assuming a belligerent attitad 


“My soul, Weston, are you mad? 


devils!" 


“Let mego” 

“To fall, pierced by « bundred arrows 
Nev or aad 

“ But Leow « white man” 

“Asel do now, See, he wares his har 
Have patience, Ned Hla, look to your arm 
men; if they send en arrow among those rot 
shoot them down like dogs.” And the on 
was necessary, The eyes of the demons b 
proved ax apt ae his, and threescore arro 
were drawn to the head, awaiting the reappee 
ance of the captive, for it wae he 

“OO. God, what shall wedo!” demanded 1 
excited supercargo 

“ Doubtfal ; 


“Tt may be my—aacie ' 
hut we mast parley with ther 
And casting aside his weapons, Captain He 
bard advanced towards the yrowp, making eg 
of peare 

His advance attracted their attention from + 
rocks, distant nearly « bandred yards, when 
fiyure emerged from the pile, and gliding o- 
the ground with tt 


© speed of a deer, mate 


the tent, which he gained at the moment that ! 
flight wae perceived by the heathens, who 
not hesitate, ut sent a shower of arrows af 
hitn 

“Fire roared Captain Habberd, * 
the demons a volley for that! And tw « 
oleved, while the captive, preroed by Gace 
rows, beanded inte the midet of the litth be 


f 


of secamen, Cao aiming 

“Hold. tor Heaven's sake! To the willag 
and rewne Canta Westen be 

“Ww choated beth captas and eaper: ar 
Gtr ui arerme 


” Caotain Westen 


know hor Ww 


lf from Boston you m 
fvantered at soa, @ere pork 
vy » a whaler, and east ewey howe, over ee 
Hat I have no thee br more } 
je ork. belplews, dying, and Gey may Gaiet, & 
bed we get there 

cut theme rascals of from 
Captern Hebtard, while 1 


’ men 


tre hereto’ 


eurerrary - bed clang wildly to tee « 
tree art te g bee teved reevtal, eure 
drag ‘ mn ‘eum the oput 
on’ Vm eth yous, and 
' , . 
4 at roetant the eaveges poured ie amo 


= evended every mt 
an, @w. reteree i‘ 
* 0 «heer rower wowert, « 
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“ Rutland, Vt. , August 15, 185-. 
Dear Geonce :—You will receive this by 
sin Edward, on whose account it has heen 
ved one day. He earnestly desires to join 
in the search for my father, for whom he 
named, and to whom he was deeply attached. 
e him supercargo, or clerk, or anything; 
rake Sim, nd gratify his earnest wish, and 
.e me. is presence with you will obviate 
vessity for that miniature you teased ine for, 
I denied, as he is said tw resemble me very 
1! You will find him an agreeable com- 
on, I think, his peculiar forte being an ability 
ader himself such to those he esteems. But 
must judge for yourself, while I will only 
ny belief that his earnest love tor my dear, 
father cannot fail to render him an invala- 
assistant in the performance of your onerous 
the speedy and safe tultiiment of which is 
necessary to render truly happy, and your 
Ametia Westos.” 
“or whose sake you are thrice welcome on 
ithe Annie.” And grasping the stranger’s 
Captain Habbard added, “We shail be 
‘lent friends, | know. But excuse my neg- 
and permit me to make you acquainted with 
ain Mayhew, my sincere friend.” 
And Cousin Milly’s. Believe me, sir, your 
» at least is no stranger.” And the youth 
vanged a cordial clasp with Mayhew, while 
vero continued : 
vly preparations are now complete. 
can you be ready !” 
\s soon as my luggage can be shipped.” 
Where is it ¢’” 
On the wharf, sir.” 
Good! Just point it out to the mate and he 
vave it aboard in a jiffy.” And as the youth 


How 


ypeared in obedience to the sugyestion, our . 


added, ‘ There, Mayhew, who wouldu’t 
« for such agirl? Ere she lett, Ldeemed my 
nal comfort well secured, while te amuse 
«ave me these.” And he opened an exten- 
locker crammed with books. ‘ More, I 
ved impossible, unless she added herself to 
ist of stores. And now she has sent me 
he next best thing, a companion and friend 
om I can confide.” 
hat you can, captain,” interposed the stew- 
3, bluntly. “I’ve known little Eddy ever 
his mother nursed him. Excuse me, sir; 
s’m so glad he’s going I hardly know what 
doing.” And she hurried from the cabin, 
ved by her auditor, Mayhew, saying in an 
rtone, “She sent him to watch you, Hub- 
that’s the dodge, depend on’t. I'll wager 
vead against a new cover for’t, that you 
look at, much less speak to a female till 
eturn, and the act remain a secret to Milly 
‘on.” 
Jone—you can have your head ready a year 
e” 
Verhaps; better write me an order for the 
vefore you go, though, you’ll be convinced 
won it when we mect.” 
Will 1? Let fall your canvass fore and aft, 
Thorn! Stand by fore and main-topsail 
ts! On the wharf, there, let go our bow- 
please.” And twenty minutes later he wes 
ng his late commander a last adieu from the 
ie’s taffrail, her head being seaward, and 
lreary voyage begun. 


ir away in the South Pacific, twenty degrees 
a of the equator, lies the Hervy group of 
ds, to one of which, Aitutake, we beg leave 
ansport our readers. A perfect Eden in all 
renders life a blessing, it is peopled by a 
, who from time immemorial, have cursed it 
heir savage cruelty to those whom chance or 
»wreck have left upon its shores. 
id now, twelve months after the Annie 
ie’s departure from Boston, we find upon it 
emnant of a whaler’s crew, who had been 
away on its northern extremity over seven 
s previous. ‘Thatremnant was buttwo. Of 
\ty saved from the wreck of the Fairhaven, 
alone survived, dragging out a miserable 
snce in the faint hope of escape. Faint, we 
»! It had been strong, but its ashes alone 
‘ined, when they were ordered to the inte- 
and to avoid the beach on pain of death, a 
(ays previous, where, confined and guarded 
-ude hut, one of them sank, sick, and weary 
2, on a rude mat, praying for death, while 
companion sought an explanation of this 
en removal from the coast. 
vey had been close prisoners two days, when 
oungest managed to elude his guards, and 
ining absent a few hours, returned to find 
ompanion stretched on his mat at the door 
‘prison hut, and gazing sadly at the length- 
shadows. But they must speak for 
selves. 
\h, Joshua, why did you desert me? I 
missed you sadly all day !ong,” said the 
invalid, as the wanderer bent over hiin. 
list, I’ve been to the coast to learn the cause 
it removal to this oven.” 
Well.” 
| succeeded. What if I told you a vessel, 
ig at her peak the stars and stripes of our 
oved land was at anchor in the ofling ?” 
1e invalid started, half rose, and then sink- 
ack heavily, sighed : 
\h, you should not have told me, Joshua.” 
Why not?” 
shali only die the harder.” 
Jie! Tut, tut, don’t talk of dying now, at 
awn of brighter prospects. We have not 
spared so long, and so miraculously pre- 
d, to leave our unburied bones among these 
se scoundrels. Remember the territie gale 
‘ich our gallant ship went down, our dreary 
re in a leaky boat, and unexpected rescue 
starvation to find a prison here. Mark me, 
| His work, who ordereth all things well, 
{ am certain now that we are on the eve of 
” 
tut I am dying, what boots rescue to me 
+ J would not live to reach home. Home! 
Tahome! To reach my native land, and 
10 loved ones there to greet me, would be 
than death.” 
“ou are desponding, captain, nor do I won- 
in view of all our suffering and many 
es. But we have a chance now. This 
is a trader, and will remain some time, 
those which incited former hopes were 
passing whalers. Hope ior this night and 
rrow only, ’tis all Lask, and if I do not 
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outwit these wily devils and make our presence 
known to these strangers "twill be because they 
have slain me in the attempt.” 

“No, no, risk nothing for me, Joshua. Yet 
you should for yourself, for you are young and 
strong, and may live many years to enjoy liberty, 
while Lam but a shattered wreck. This vessel 
comes too late. Last year, last month, or last 
week, even, I would have hailed her presence as 
you do now; but I have thought much, imag 
ined much regarding those I left at home—my 
wife and child. They must be dead, and, and 
Joshua, my heart is broken.” And tears, which 
had been strangers to the captive’s eyes for years, 
filled them brimful, and flowed over his wasted 
cheek. 

His companion forbore response ; but seating 
himself, raised the weeper’s head gently to his 
knee, and seizing a huge palmleaf lying near, 
proceeded to create a cooling current of air, which 
seemed to soothe and gratify the invalid. 





“ Well, Ned, what’s the news ? Have you dis- 
covered any trace of captives to-day, among those 
copper-colored heathens?’ demanded our old 
friend, Captain Hubbard, as he entered the trad- 
ing tent, pitched by his orders on the coral beach 
of Atitutake, at sundown of the day succeeding 
the dialogue above recorded. 

“Not the slightest,” said the supercargo, 
sadly. 

“ Well, we must be moving, 
I wonder where our search will end® Just a 
year to-aight since we set out, two hundred 
islands visited, and as many more heard from, 
without a shadow of success, or a single gleam 
to keep alive the hope we had at sailing. 

“T know it, George, but don’t despair. Re- 
member your pledge to Milly. She depends on 
you for more than its fulfilment.” 

“Poor girl, she depends on a broken reed, I 
fear!” 


then. Ah, me, 


A shade of sadness settled on the supercargo’s 
brow, as he ejaculated : 

“No, no, she could not repose on a stronger 
staff. ‘Tope on, hope ever,’ is my motto, as I 
have told you scores of times. Why not adopt 
it, George?” 

“T wish I could; 
against conviction.” 

“T know it; but you divest your mind of this 
conviction, resting your opinion on the issue of 
our search. When we have touched at a thou- 
sand islands unsuccessfully, ’twill be time enough 
to despond.” 

“Ah, Ned, your gentle cousin has imbued you 
thoroughly with her faith. But come, supper 
waits on board, and we have all this trampery to 
embark. Here, lads, bear a hand and ship this 
stuff! D'ye hear? What do you find among 
those rocks to gaze at?” 

“Nothing, sir,” said one of the listening sea- 
men, “only Tom Hazewell will have it he seed 
a white man’s head a bobbing up an’ down 
among them, and we was trying to get a sight.” 

“Where is Tom ?” demanded the supercargo, 
bounding from the tent. 

“Here, sir,” was the prompt response of the 
party named. 

“ Are you certain of what you say ?” 

Tbe, sir.” 

“ Did any one else sce it 2?” 

A general “no” was the prompt response, 
when our young friend, whose keen gaze was 
riveted on the spot indicated, started, exclaiming : 

“There, you did not use your eyes to advan- 
tage, then! Isaw it. Look well to your weap- 
ons and follow!” And he was bounding away 
with the speed of a deer, when Captain Hubbard 
sprang after, and seizing him, exclaimed : 

“My soul, Weston, are you mad? See those 
devils!” And he indicated the crowd of sav- 
ages who had been lingering about the tent, and 
were now hastily assuming a belligerent attitude. 

“Let me go.” 

“To fall, pierced by a hundred arrows? 
Never!” 

“ But I saw a white man.” ' 

“As Ido now. See, he waves his hand! 
Have patience, Ned. Ha, look to your arms, 
men; if they send an arrow among those rocks, 
shoot them down like dogs.” And the order 
was necessary. The eyes of the demons had 
proved as apt as his, and threescore arrows 
were drawn to the head, awaiting the re-appear- 
ance of the captive, for it was he. 

“QO, God, what shall we do?’ demanded the 
excited supercargo. “It may be my—uncle.” 

“Doubtful; but we must parley with them.” 
And casting aside his weapons, Captain Hub- 
bard advanced towards the group, making signs 
of peace. 

His advance attracted their attention from the 
rocks, distant nearly a hundred yards, when a 
figure emerged from the pile, and gliding over 
the ground with the speed of a deer, made for 
the tent, which he gained at the moment that his 
flight was perceived by the heathens, who did 
not hesitate, but sent a shower of arrows after 
him. 

“Fire!” roared Captain Hubbard. “Give 
the demons a volley for that!’ And he was 
obeyed, while the captive, pierced by three ar- 
rows, bounded into the midst of the little band 
of seamen, exclaiming : 

“Hold, tor Heaven’s sake! To the village, 
and rescue Captain Weston be—” 

“Who ?” shouted both captain and supercargo 
simultaneously. 

“Captain Weston. If from Boston you may 
know him. We foundered at sea, were picked 
up by a whaler, and cast away here, over seven 
years ago. But I have no time for more. He 
is sick, helpless, dying, and they may finish him 
before we get there.” 

“Quick, men, cut those rascals off from re- 
treat!” shouted Captain Hubbard, while the 
sunercargo, who had clung wildly to the cap- 
: arm daring his brief recital, exclaimed, 


but ’tis so hard to hope 


tive s 


dra, 





vg him from the spot : 
* Lead on, lead on! 
rest can follow!” 

At that instant the savages poured in another 
flight of 
ual of the little band, who returned it with a 


arrows, which wounded every individ- 


dozen bullets, when a cheer rose seaward, an- 
nouncing the passage of a re-inforcement. 





I'm with you, and the | 


Answering the cheer, they rushed upon the 
savage foe, when a fearful encounter ensued, and 
at fearful odds, but was speedily terminated by 
the arrival of the mate of the Annie with the 
remainder of her crew, when the islanders sought 
safety in flight, our hero and his little band 
bounding after them in close pursuit 

In the meantime the supercargo and his guide 
had gained some distance in advance of the fly- 
ing foe. The former’s feet seemed winged, so 
fast he sped, prevented from outstripping his 
companion by his ignorance of the route, while 
the latter avoided the direct path, and thus led 
him by without meeting the numerous squads of 
warriors, who were hurrying towards the beach. 
The hut was gained at length, and found deserted 
by its guard, when bounding in the captive 
shouted : 

“ Captain !” 

“ Ah, Joshua, I’m glad—” 
pressure of a pair of lips sealed his mouth, while 
a pair of arms wound tightly round his frail 
form, and the words, “ Great God, I thank thee!’ 
startled him into renewed animation. ‘ What, 
Joshua, who is this ?” 

“Can't tell ye; no time to answer questions. 
We are saved—we are rescued! Come!” 

“Ah, you have succeeded? Hurrah! But 
no, don’t wait for me, Rynders—fly !”” 

“ Not without you.” 

“What folly! Have I not told you my days 
were numbered ?” 

“ My God, captain, will you refuse release ?”’ 

“No, no, he will not, cannot, must not! 
Come!” And the supercargo essayed to raise 
him from his mat, but in vain. 

“No, no, messmate, let me die here. If I 
liyed to reach America, ’twould be only to sutier 
ten thousand deaths. You must go alone, 

tynders. You left no wife and child, and in 
meeting none will not be disappointed. If my 
Milly was—” 

“Here, dearest father, ’tis your Milly who im- 
plores you, whose arms encircle you !”” 

“My Milly! What do you mean?” And 
the being so helpless but a moment previous, 
stood erect and strong, as when he had bidden 
home adieu ; but as that strength came it passed, 
and sinking on his palmleaf mat, he murmured, 
“ How very cruel !” 

At that instant Captain Hubbard was heard 
shouting the supercargo’s name outside, when 
Rynders responded, and a minute later the gal- 
lant fellow paused in the entrance, demanding : 

“Where, O, where is my prize, my old 
captain?” 

“Here, Hubbard, Ihave him in my arms,” 
said our heroine. 

“Well done, Weston, you have foreszalled 
me.” And our hero clasped the old man to his 
heart, raising him lightly from the mat. 

“Joshua, what does this mean? Am I 
dreaming?” And the speaker sought in vain to 
penetrate the gloom. 

“Not a bit of it, captain. We have sailed 
over eighteen thousand miles in search of you, 
sent by your angelic Milly, to find and take you 
home.” 

“Sent by Milly?) She was beside me but 
now, she said. Ah, Rynders, her spirit has 
called me, and I must go. Good-by, messmate, 
this must be death.” 

“Death! O, can you not believe me, father?” 

“ Father!” cchoed our hero, amazed in turn. 
“Tn Heaven's name, have you been with me all 
this time ?” 

But we have reached the climax, reader. 
Suffice it, that the fact required but little explan- 
ation, and that little was vouchsafed, when the 
cabin of the Annie Laurie had been gained. 
We wot it contained a grateful party that night, 
and when the morning dawned upon the gal- 
lant barque, many leagues from her late anchor- 
age, Captain Weston sought and gained her deck 
without assistance, to obtain a last glimpse of the 
scene of his captivity, and breathe a petition to 
Heaven for blessings on the child who had 
brought him renewed life and liberty. 

Three months later the Annie Laurie anchored 
in Boston harbor, when Mrs. Weston, just ar- 
rived from Europe, and expecting her daughter 
from Vermont hourly, was electritied on receiv- 
ing her from a foreign clime, with the husband 
so long lost. Nor was her incredulity strange in 
view ot the fact that her travelling desk contained 
some twenty letters from Vermont, purporting 
to be from her child, who in disclaiming them, 
promised to produce the author, which she did a 
few days later, in the person of old Polly’s—the 
stewardess—daughter. 

“She couldn’t cheat me, though, so you may 
order that hat, Hubbard!’ was Mayhew’s re- 
sponse to his friend’s recital of the scene in the 
hat. 

Need we add he received it to “ sport” for the 
first time at the latter’s wedding, which was not 
long delayed, and proved the issue of our hero’s 
sea-faring career ? 

His bride would not consent that his home 
should be on the ocean longer. It had robbed 
her of a father’s care for years, she said, and she 
would not risk her husband on its treacherous 
bosom. 

Captain Weston, now fully restored to health, 
endorsed her views. He would become a lands- 
man himself, he said, and he readily etfected the 
conversion of his ex-mate and fellow-captive, as- 
serting that his old home had room for all, and 
all inhabit it to this day, rendering meet homage 
to its presiding genius, who is at once the most 
affectionate and dutiful of children, most exem- 
plary of wives, and best of mothers, as well as 
the author of their united happiness, and we 
pray that she may live in full enjoyment of the 
meet reward of her unexampled faith and 
perseverance. 





aneon Sicdialiliaipeicaea 
ONLY THE BRAVE FORGIVE. 


The brave only know how to furgive—it is the 
most retined and generous pitch of virtue human 
nature can arrive at. Cowards have done good 
and kind actions; cowards have even fought, 

sometimes song uere i; but a coward never 
ave—it is not in his nature; the power of 
ug it tlows only from a Strength and 
ness of soul 
security, and above 
resen 
happiness. —Strae. 
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A COLLEGE JOKE, 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Ir occurred to me the other day, while passing 
a chance hour in the company of a friend, “a 
grave and reverend seignior,” of some five and 
forty years, from the aspect of whose solemn, 
impressive physiognomy no one would ever sus- 
pect him of having been the wild scapegrace in 
his earlier days that he certainly was—it occur- 
red to me, I say, to remind him of a promise, 
long before made, to relate to me one of the more 


| laughable of the experiences of his college ca- 


| pose ; 
But the fervent | 





reer. His face relaxed into a good-humored 
smile as he answered : 

“A promise made must be redeemed, I sup- 
although I should take little pleasure in 
recalling these reminiscences of youthful folly. 
My word for it, my friend, no man can ever tel! 
of the plentiful harvest of ‘ wild oats’ sown and 
harvested in his earlier days, without some little 
compunctions of conscience at the recollection ! 
And therefore, I shall fulfil my promise, by giv- 
ing you one of the most innocent of my youthful 
capers 

“Tt was, I think, during my second year at 
— College, that a young 
sketch, began his course. His name was Phil 
Freeman; and certainly, a more 
compound of egotism and vanity it would he 
difficult to imagine. While evidently one of the 
veriest blockheads that ever undertook the hope- 
less task of obtaining an education, he seemed 
never to tire of trumpeting his own praise in the 
ears of all who could endure the infliction. 
Modesty was truly the least of his virtues. By 
his own showing, he possessed every requisite 
that goes to form an eminent character; he was 
evidently imbued with the idea, that the world 
had never seen but one Phil Freeman—and we 
very often indulged in the hope that it might 
never see another. 

“The usual course of ‘smoking out,’ ‘ drench- 
ing,’ and other pleasant visitations which new- 
comers invariably suffer at the hands of the old 
collegians, produced no very salutary effect upon 
this singular being. To the best of my belief, 
the shallow-pate considered them so many ad- 
ditional tributes to his genius; never were the 
like inflictions borne with such equanimity. 
Every plot which had thus far been concocted, 
had signally failed to ‘extinguish’ this trouble- 
some freshman ! and still he continued to prate 
of his capacity—of which we all had sufticient 
demonstrations at the table—much to the disgust 
of us all. His chief theme for self-exultation, 
however, was his oratorical powers, and his 
wonderful eloquence. Could we only believe it, 
he assured us he ae the rhetorical powers of 
Cicero and De combined, with a 
sprinkling of Kossuth and Webster; nor was he 
entirely certain that some of the easy style of 
Colonel Crockett haggiot infused itself into his 
harangues. And alffough he preferred to speak 
after studious considfration of the subject, yet 
he was always ready for any occasion; and, 
indeed, some of his extemporancous efforts had 
been pronounced unparallelled ! 

“Many remarks of this kind were not necded 
to suggest capital p that is a pl 
one—for Mr. Phil Freeman ; and our own delib- 
erations upon the subject finally culminated in 
a formal invitation to our intended victim to 
deliver an oration before the students of the uni- 
versity, upon the approaching Independence Day. 
The unsuspecting Freeman snapped eagerly at 
the bait—accepted the proposed honor, in a letier 
of half a dozen pages, tilled with the most sense- 
less and trashy bombast—and forthwith fell to 
preparing himself for the coveted opportunity to 
display his astonishing abilities. His movements 
were contemplated, upon our part, with a quiet 
satisfaction, and many achuckle of gratification, 
subrosa; and all parties awaited the coming 
Fourth with much anxiety. 

“Lhe day arrived ; and at the appointed hour 
the great exhibition-hall of the institution was 
crowded with students, and others who had been 
informed of the probable amusement which the 
hour would bring forth. Freeman punctually 
appeared upon the platform, bearing a huge 
manuscript proudly aloft, and bowing and smil- 
ing with an air of self-complaceney most lu- 
dicrously characteristic. He was followed by 
‘T——, the wag of the class, as well as the prime 
mover in our plot, who had volunteered to present 
the speaker to his audience. 

“‘Aliow me, gentlemen,” T—— began, grasp- 
ing the victim by the arm, and dragging, rather 
than leading him, to the front, ‘ to present to you 
Mr. Phil Freeman, the’ 

“ Atthe mention of the name, the andience 
applauded most vigorously ; while poor Freeman, 
sutfering under the excruciating grip of his tor- 
mentor’s hand, grinned like a sick baboon. 

“©The orator of the day,’ T—— continued. 
‘He is an individual of the most profound and 
astonishing erudition ; bis attainments are lofty 
as high Olympus, and deep as nethermost Hades; 
he hath added to himself whatever of knowledge 
is extant, and—’ 


man, the hero of my 








“ Bat this will answer as a specimen of the 
harangue with which T. 
i 





introduced his vic- 
nuing in the same strain for full half 
an hour, while the latter stood patiently by his 
side, longing Wisttully for its termination. At 
length, with @ peroration of impudent eulogy, 
which exploded on the ears of poor Freeman 





tim; co 





like a flashy shower of pyrotechnics, and a mag- 
nificent wave of the Land, T—— retired; and 
the orator brightening up instantly, commenced 
his address. But hardly had the first six words 
d his lips, when the load and prolonged 
again burst forth. 


with great suavity at bis fancied saccess, 





escaj 
applause of the audience 
Smiling 


the orator awarted its cessation and again com- 








menced. He was not allowed to proceed, how- 
ever; at his first word, @ pertect tempest of ap- 
plause drowned his voice; and whistles, cat-calis, 
and , mingled with an almost deafening 
chorus of stamping of feet and clapping of bands. 
Half ‘the students, to make ‘confasion worse 
confoun moved their slippers, and slapped 


them vigorously upon the benches; unl the 


scene Was a perie t pandemowum of discord. 





insufferable | 


“Tt seems incredible that aay person with in 
telligence above the grade of a brute, should not 
have instantly 





he was be 
re stood Phil 


Freeman, all aglow with grateful smiles, and 


understood that 






most cruelly humbugged ; yet the 


waving his hand in thankful appreciation of the 


fancied compliment. Compliment, forsooth! 
The whole college was cheking down a broad 
horse-laugh, before him, at the idea! 

“ When the outburst had in a measure subsided, 
the speaker was allowed for the last time, to 
commence. He had proceeded for perhaps two 
when the last, the most ludicrous inter- 
ruption, pat an end to his oration. 


“ There is an old round, or catch, 


minutes, 


Which por- 

haps you may have heard, running with the 
words : 

. He gave them hail stones for rain, 

mi for rain! 


Fire, fire, Ore, Ore, ‘rau along the ground, 
And mingled with the hail’ 





“The piece is one of the noisiest and most 
boisterous things ever dignified with the name of 
music; the word, ‘fire,’ being repeated ad in 
Jinitam, and at the top of the lungs. And this 
was the overpowering melody, swelled by every 
voice in the hall, save his own, which suddenly 
overwhelmed the orator, drowned his voice, and, 
for the first time, forced a suspicion on his togyy 
mind, that the whole proceeding was very like 
a ‘sell!’ Nor was this all; some graceless 
scamp had actually come into the hall, provided 
with an enormous horse-pistol ? and as the first 
word of the burden of the ancient anthem was 
sonorously rendered, the old tire arm obeyed the 
command, with a roar which caused the singing 
which followed 

“Poor Phil—at last he uuaderstood precisely 
the positiva he had been occupying ; and, utterly 
crest-fallen, and with a look 


to cease in the universal ‘ha, ha!’ 


‘more in sorrow 
. .« 
than in anger,’ he stowed his manuscript away 
under his arm, and slunk out of the hall. Ilis 
subsequent quiet demeanor fully satistied us that 
the punishment had not been without its good 
fruits ; and, eventually, he left the college with 
the esteem and good-will of all his associates. 
But never, since that day, have I seen a vain, 
talkative rattle-brain, or heard a mess of non- 
sensical twaddle inflicted upon an audience, 
without thinking, with an inward laugh, of Phil 
Freeman’s oration.” 
— toe + 
INTEMPERANCE. 

No man or woman is safe that has once formed 
the fatal habit of looking to drink for solace, or 
cheertulness, or comfort. While the world goes 
weil they will be likely to be temperate ; but the 
habit is built, the railroad to destruction is cut 
ready for use, the trains are laid down, and the 
station-houses erected ; and the train is on the 
line waiting only for the locomotive. Well, the 
first great trouble or hopeless griet is the locomo- 
tive; it comes to us, it grapples us, and away we 
go in a moment down the line we have been years 
constructing like a tiash of lightning to the deuce. 
—* Cream,” by Charles Keade. 





Bousctvite’ s Department. 


eatin for The Flag our of Union.] 
The Hair. 

When the hair, after being naturally luxuriant, begins 
to grow thin, without actually coming out jn particles, 
use the following receipt :—Take of extract of yellow Pe- 
ruvian bark, fitteen grains; extract of rhatany root, eight 
grains; extract of burdock root, and oil of nutmegs 
(fixed), of each, two drachms; camphor dissolved wii 
spirits of wine, fifteen grains; beef-marrow, two ounces; 
best olive oil, one ounce; citron juice, half a drachm; 
aromatic essential oil, as much as is sufficient to render it 
fragrant, mix, and makeintoan ointment. Two drachme 
of bergamot, and a few drops of ottar of roses, would 
suffice. This is to be used every morning. 





Flour Paste. 

To procure a good paste, wheat-flour must be mace 
into a thin batter with cold water, and then boiled. It 
should be stirred al! the time it ison the fire, to prevent 
its becoming lumpy. There is usualiy added to the 
flour about a quarter of its weight of fivuely powdered 
resin’ «The addition of « few drops of oil of cloves, or of 
creosote, will prevent insects or mildew from attacking it 
Should it become by the lapse of time too hard, it may be 
softesed with water. 


Cure for Croup. 

As soon as the first symptoms: are discovered, apply 
cold water suddenly and freeiy to the neck and chest with 
@ sponge; then lay a cloth wet with cold water on the 
chest, and closely cover with cotton batting (nothing else 
will do as well). and the breath will be instantly relieved 
Give the patient plenty of cold water to drink, and cover 
it warm in bed, and it will sleep sweetly. There is no 
davger of taking cold by the operation. 


Boiling Fish. 

Fish is exceedingly insipid, if sufficient aalt is not =i=-4 
with the water ia which it is boiled —about four ounces 
to one gallon of water ia enough for «mall fish in general ; 
an additional ounce. or even more, will not be too mach 
for codfish, lobsters, etc., and salmon requires eight 
ounces. To render the boiled fish firm, add a little snit- 
petre to the salt; @ quarter of an ounce is sufficient for 
one galion 





How to make a good Cup of Tea. 

M. Soyer recommends that, before pouring in any 
water, the teapot, with the tea in it, shall be placed in 
the oven till hot, or heated by means of a epirit lamp, or 
in the front of the fire (not too close, of course). and the 
pot then filled with boiling water. The result, he anys, 
will be, in about a minute, a delicious cup of tea, much 
superior to that drawn io the ordinary ws: 





To clear a Well of foul Air. 

Put a quart or twoof unsiacked lime into a bucket, 
and before lowering it into the well, put a sufficient quan- 
tity of water on the lime to slack it, then let it doen t& 
the water, but not so as to go init Ina few minutes 
the well will be cleared of foul air, the slacking lime ab- 


sorbing the noxious air, or forcing it out of the weil 


To clean Paint. 





Smear a piece of flannel in common whiting. mixed to 
the comsistency of common parte in warm water Rub 
the surface to be cleaned quite bri-kiy, aud wash off with 
pure cold water. (irease spots will in this way be almret 
instantly removed, ae weil as other Sith. eod the paint 
will retain ite bridiancy and beauty unimpaired 


Cure for Warts and Corns. . 

The bark of a wiliow-tree burnt to ashee mised wit? 
strong vinegar, and applied to the parts, wlll remove aij 
corns OF elecresceutes On Boy part of the body 


To choose Fish. 
The « should be t 


the bol» 





tt, the gtila of a fine « 


Jet elastic to the tourh amd 


ear red 
etifl the flesh fr 


the smell pot disagreeatie 


Toothache. —_ 
Alam reiuced to an imp 





pable powder. tes Jrechme 


Bitrous epiritcf ether, seven dracime 
them to the toot) 


Mis. and eso 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have pew en hand and for sale, the following 
lant stortet fn bound form. realy Clustegied wt"! ee 


orgrmal engrevings. and forming Ube cheapest bent oe 





pree ever offered to the public. Brery one © 
works was written expressly for this estatiieliment sod 
the + t is cured accormling tt . 4 
single copies by mail, past paase t 
Ser copies. post par, for ome dodar 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON : or, Tus Moxcen sist 
«stores hich Mr Cobt thas p 
we Think this the moet artistic apd Interesting = ¢ 
ful, intensely abeorting, full of life end action. if pel. t+ 
the tableau of ite plot with afl the fire that he 
aud Soanivh history tnepire This etury would ter ter 
any authors & tanwus 
Written expressiy for us by 








SYLVANUS COBB Js 
THE DOOMED KING: or, Tas CROWN and THE SWont 


f the Throwe, the Altar and ¢ 

ah adventure com Dining the etran: 
{ the most startilng perils and escep 
Written for ue by FRANCIS A penis aut 


THE ADVENTURER or, Tae Wares on tae Ispias 
Tit+ rapttal story of the land aud rea ty de 
cule a yone of the very best of our origina 
Novelettes. and has received the compliment of being 
te publishel in England It bs elegantly tiv a 
and absorbing!) interesting from the first te the inst 
page of the story. The opening scene gt us the por 
trait of a London plekpocket drawn to the 
Written for us by Lt KUTENANT "MURRAY 





series of 





THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tuy Kesronciios 
he locale of tots absorbing ae Hee in France and 
Sp ain, at polots mmiliar to the secompiished author, 
who has but late! turned from Kurope, whither he 
has been in the ' pent of our government This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that go ope whe commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until erery page has been read 











| Written tor us by MAJOK FOC. HUNTER 
THE CABIN BOY: or. Lave onthe Wine This famous 
sea story has passed to its scorns’ edition—and te al 


who love # romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividowss of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightlul story of the 
fea and its romantic associations 

Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


} THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tuk Guanpen’s Piot 








IVAN THE SERF : or, Tae khessan ane imeas 


this ix a story of the Cetestial Keopire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many tlluetra- 
tions of Chinese life and habit+, while the ok “A the 
story is bruuming with novel and startlin 

Written expressly for us by. PYLVAN te con cont. Ja 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or ap Gipseys of Forest 
This is @ tale of the olden ¢ 4 
of c Tae IL, when portio 
the eounty of Kent, were the loca 
gip-eys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never failing incident and adventure It is freeh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation 
Written for us by... . . Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


RED REVENGER: or, Tue Pinate Kine or tue 
Froaipas = This tale of the Gulf and its islands is one 
that portrays many tragic aud romantic phases of life 
&t a period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in ite dear some three centu- 

Sago. Written for us by.. . NED BUNTLINE 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tue Wir Curertais. A 
ravian Tale. Thisis a highly interesting story of y- 

ne eae oa, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu 
F r to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast a or he This 








tale has been translated inte French, and a re-pub- 
lished in London. By....... SYLVANUS c Cobh. Ju 
THE ARKAN GER: or, Dunotr tue Back- 


SAS RA I 
woopsmaNn. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the nth edi 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever is#ued from this e# 
tablishment, and the one whieh the author considers 
his best. By.. LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneer and THE Canpt- 
NAL) «This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the f/ta edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous parrative—the reader 
ean hardly lay it by until he has finished every line 

Written expressly for as by. AUSTIN ©. BUKDICK. 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Looan tus Wantock. A 
Revolutionary Romance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven some of 

most startling events of the American Kevolution 

into this thrilling story, the grbro of which is at- 
tested by its passing through seven editions 

Written expressly for ua by. SYLV ANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE SCOUT: or, SHarpsnoorens oF tue Revoiution. 
This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid and lifelike eflect some 
of the scenes of that eventtul period. Major loore is 
every inch a soldier, and this is eminently 
mance, one would think written at the tap 

Written for us by.......... BEN. PEKLEY POOKE. 


D OF THE BAY: or. Tre Saiton’s Pro- 
en tale of life on the ocean, and phases of 
lish and East Indian incident, is the most captivating 
sea story we have ever lasu has the true flavor of 
the ocean. This book bas just been re-published by 
Lioyd, London. By..........8SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tue Bette or Manni. 

The scene of this story ix laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
love and adventure 
and intrigue, it 
as tewequals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful delineator of the affections who has written ip 
the present century. Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French 

Written for us by........ LIBUTENANT MURRAY. 

















E BEL ISABEL: or, Tux Consrimatons or Cuna. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Biue Sea. Rich in 
adventure ond in Caban life, of a revolutionary charac 
ter. Mr, Barrington was for s considerable period ip 
the government service of Spain, and he has laid the 
Ee of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 

Written for usby. F. CLINTON BAKKINGTON. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secaers of tue Coast 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of etartiing and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. It 
bas 








compared to teen novel. and bas 
Teached seven editions. It isa sort ting tale from 
beginning toend. By....... SYLVANUS COBB, Je 


THE DANCING STAR: Tur SmvcoLeR oF Tas 
Cuesareake. This is a story ge the Const and the Bea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life It is the most popular 
fen taie that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, aod has 
exceeded in the number of its editions ee Da 
“ Dancing Feather,’ which it also does in 

Written expressly for us by......J3.H INGRATAM 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER ; Or, Tae Paopnat 
or the Boumer Warp. The scenes of this story are 
laid mainly in Vesice and ip the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Kohemia. and depiets incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest. It ie just the kind of romance in 
whieh Mr. Cobb excels, and has been pronounced eu- 
perior to Cooper's famous story of — Bravo, the scene 
of whieh are laid in the same 

Wiitten expressly for ws by SVL VANUS COBB, Ja 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Heawione oF St. Antoun 
This Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Paria and Venice durin 
the middle of the last century. It will be remem be 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart 
ment of the United States a few jenrs since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign servier that the facts of thir story 
were ofrtained in France and Italy 

Written expressly for usby Mason F.C HUNTER 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAnD: or, Tue Camp or tus 

raying the life of the wandering 

prise in ice gh ces of Suuny Fpain It ie the moet 

fascinating story of gi ) life ever pubilehed ta thie 

country, awl though truthful to life. is yet meet start. 
ling in many of ite absorbing chapter 

Written expressly for as by be JH ROBINSON 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or. Tre Onacte svn evs 
est. Tlie romance of ancient Tyre is ome of the 

— popular of Cobb s tories, and paints a very glow 
Ing picture of ite in that lnxurtogs city It bee beew 
dramatiaed and played in gearly every theatre ip this 
ecuntry and hae passed through three elitions in Lam 
don. The present is the fourteenth edition which we 
hare published’ By FYLVANUS COBB, Ja 














4 and bigh!ly grephic tale 

: portly in Kuwee, Turkey and Cirresdte 
ten expressly forus by ALSTING BLKDICK 
THE | BLACK KNIGHT: oF Tee Was 
hie is o cherecterietie roman 

chivary, eritteo ip cur euthem + wews! tabis 
W ritien expremaly for as by 








7 
mg aty ie. 
De 2H ROBINSON 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tus Booswern of run Gris 
the Rea and the Fhore This is an- 
de p oben ore Hotes for *hiekh our pulmo 








ie funoas 
Written for ae by ¥ CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: of Tue Arawsem (sve 
use) Alegentof Oid Apuin This ts moet cher 
of Use tune of Puilip 11 . amd the daye wt tuo 
nities «xpreasly for as by 


Adare 


SYLVANUS © 
MM. BALIAU, Petd one, 
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Poet's Corner. 


(Written for The yn of our aioe.) 
AFFECTION. 


da wae WARE. 


— 





Wealth may leave us, 
And glory depart ; 
Sorrow may fail 
Like a weight on the heart ; 
Fame may be blasted, 
Like a flower in fall, 
When the frost’s icy breath 
Has fallen on all. 


But the wealth of affection 
Can never depart: 
Forever it lives, 
To cheer the lone heart ; 
To whisper sweet comfort 
When sorrow is near: 
Of all things the brightest, 
Affection ’s most dear. 
JENNY KISSED ME. 
Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief! who love to get 
on is ae into o~ xtel put that in. 
ay ase health 1 tad wealth have missed me; 
‘m growing old, but add— 
Jenny me! 
Lrica Hunt. 
JOY. 
My heart’s so full of joy, 
That I shall ab some wild extravagance 
Of love in public; and the foolish world, 
Which knows not tenderness, will think’ {hen 
RYDEN. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE STREET SWEEPER. 
BY ANNA M. CARTER. 


Ning years ago I was teacher in Pynville 
Seminary. The name, it is almost needless to 
say, is fictitious, and I shall not describe the lo- 
cality, for if 1 did, there are those living, pupils 
and teachers of the seminary, who, in spite of the 
name, might recognize the place. The seminary 
was large and commodious, and I spent three 
very happy though busy years there. There was 
the usual mixture of good and bad, stupid and 
bright girls among the pupils. I made few 
friends; the teachers with whom I associated, 
though pleasant, were not to my taste, save one, 
a Russian lady, a few years my senior—the 
teacher of music, French and drawing. With 
her I formed a fast, enduring friendship, which 
lasted till her death, which was over a year ago. 
Catharine Poltava was the most beautiful woman 
Ihave ever met. Not only was every feature 
faultless, but the of her b iful face 
was perfectly saint-like. She was so very beau- 
tiful that people turned to look at her as she 
passed them in the streets. Far from being vain 
of her beauty, she seemed to fairly shrink with 
horror at every mark of admiration she received. 
Often she has said to me— 

“O, Anna, I would fairly bless the disease 
which would rob me of every particle of my 
beauty, which has been my bane from early 
childhood.” 

One day I asked her, what I had often longed 
to do, but had been withheld by a certain some- 
thing in her manner. This day I said : 

“ You have often said that to me, Catharine, 
but I have never quite liked to ask the reason of 
such a strange remark—but now I do.” 

Her beautiful eyes filled with tears as she 
replied : 

“ Anna Carter, you are the first and only per- 
son I have loved since I came to this country, 
four years ago. If I should tell you why I al- 
most curse my beauty, you would, I fear, cease 
to be my friend.” 

“All nonsense, Catharine. You ought to 
know me well enough by this time to have no 
such fears. Nearly three years we have been 
together, and you have, I think, seen nothing in 
me to make you think so meanly of me.” 

Catharine smiled sadly as she said : 

“Don’t get into a passion of indignation, 
Anna, my child. I love you dearly, and cannot 
bear to run the risk of losing your respect and 
affection. Now I’ll make a proposition to you. 
In three weeks, vacation begins. When the term 
is finished I will tell” you my reasons for my 
‘strange exclamations, as you call them. Should 
you feel less kindly towards me, you are fully 
released from the promise of taking me home 
with you. I can spend my vacation here, as I 
have been in the habit of doing.” 

I consented to this arrangement, and waited 
with intense eagerness for the day of disclosure 
to come. As the time approached, I noticed the 
habitual sadness d d in Catharine’s sweet 
face, and I detected her in making many little 
arrang’ which betokened a firm conviction 
that her story would end all intimacy between 
us. Now, in the three years we had been so 
closely associated together, I had never seen the 
least trait of vulgarity, coarseness, or want of 
principle—Catharine Poltava was, without ex- 
ception, the most lady-like, refined, high-toned, 
firm-principled person I ever met. 

The long looked for hour came at last. The 
term closed with a glorious exhibition and soiree 
Music, dancing and joyful life were everywhere. 
It was the most brilliant closing ever witnessed 
in the old building. At last the day ended ; all 
the scholars who were to leave, as well as teach- 
ers, had done so. Catharine and I were not to 
leave till late in the afternoon of the next day, so 
we retired to our rooms for the last time. I was 
sitting in my room halt undressed, when a gentle 
tap at my door aroused me, and Catharine Pol- 
tava walked in, looking positively glorious in her 
beauty. She threw herself into an unoccupied 
chair nearly opposite to me, and said : 

“JT hope you are not completely tired out, 
Anna, for I am so restless and weary that I can- 
not sleep, and so thought I would tell you the 
story I promised.” 

“Tam not at all tired.” 











“Then I will begin—and I do not wish you | 


to interrupt me, for I shall find it hardenough to 
relate even if I am left to myself.” 

“Then, Catharine, d> not vex yourself abont 
it. I can wait, even if I am curiou:.” 





“T don’t wish you to wait. I must speak to- 
night. I only wish you would turn so that you 
cannot see my face or I see yours, because I 
cannot go on with my recital if I see what your 
feelings are.” 

I whirled my chair round, half tempted to sit | 
so as to see her face reflected in my toilet-glass, | 
but honor forbade me to do that, and so I turned 
my back completely to her, and after a moment’s 
silence, she began : 

“IT was born in St. Petersburgh, and was the 
only child of good parents, moderately wealthy. 
My mother was a frail, delicate woman, who 
seemed to be fading daily before my eyes. My 
father was a good, high-souled, honorable man, 
wholly devoted to my mother and myself. When 
I was fourteen years old I was sent to a boarding 
school, and only returned for very short vaca- 
tions, and then we usually went away from St. 
Petersburgh. I had a remarkable fine talent for 
music and drawing, and these were cultivated. 
Four years I devoted myself to my studies. At 
the end of that time I came home and delighted 
my fond parents by my progress. Though I 
had not been unhappy at school, I was rejoiced 
to be at home again. I had few acquaintances, 
and no intimate friend buat Elizabeth Riazan, a 
very beautiful, and, as I thought, a very good 
girl, though a little wild. Our fathers were very 
intimate, and seemed pleased at the intimacy ex- 
isting between their children. One day Elizabeth 
and I were out walking, and there passed us two 
gentlemen on horseback, nobles I knew them to 
be. They passed us, then repassed, and the 
second time, one exclaimed : 

“By Heaven, Felix! That is a beauty !’ 

The exclamation frightened me, and not 
dreaming that I had any claim to it, I said: 

“Lizzie, do pug your veil over your face, these 
men are so rude.’ 

“* So as to let them sec only your face to ad- 
mire,’ she answered, sneeringly. 

“* Lizzie!’ 

«You need not exclaim in such indignation, 
for I mean what I say. Don’t be so vain. I 
shall not put my veil down, and these men may 
stare as much as they like.’ And so saying, she 
tossed her beautiful head proudly, and boldly 
looked at the two men who hovered near us. 

“Twas bewildered and frightened, and thank- 
fal when I came in sight of my house, to which 
I hurried, taking a very unceremonious leave of 
Elizabeth. Just as I reached the door, I glanced 
back, and noticed, though the fact instantly 
passed from my mind in my own thoughts, that 
Lizzie, instead of walking on, had stopped on 
the walk, as if to allow the men, who had fallen 
a little behind, to catch up with her. If I had 
been more au fait with the ways of the world, I 
might have divined the girl’s motive, but I did 
not—simply wondered what she stopped for. 
My mother was so delicate and frail that I didn’t 
like to tell her what had occurred, and I didn’t 
like to tell my father, for fear he might blame 
Lizzie, or think, perhaps, I was acting too free. 
For that one act of retention, how I have 
suffered! That night I gave the first thought 
to my own looks. My glass, consulted earnestly 
for the first time, told me that I was beautiful. 
The knowledge gave me no pleasure, only roused 
a vague fear in my heart. 

“ From that day forth my whole life changed. 
I led a miserable existence. I rarely went into 
the street but I met the rider who had spoken 
that day to Lizzie and I. Sometimes he was on 
foot, sometimes on horseback, and at other times 
in a carriage. He never offended me again by 
any remarks, but he became the bane of my life. 
Elizabeth ahered, too. I beganto fear the world 
was ch i she would be insult- 
ing and irritable, proud and wayward—at other 
times infinitely tender, discreet and gentle. I 
never knew how I should find her. I gave her 
music lessons, and twice every week I went to 
her house. Those days were my joy and fear. 
Sometimes Lizzie would be gentle, bright and 
attentive ; at other times insulting and perverse 
beyond endurance. One afternoon I went to 
give her a lesson, and found my persecutor chat- 
ting familiarly with her. I was about withdraw- 
ing, murmuring something about not knowing 
she was engaged, when she sprang from her seat 
and seizing me by the arm, fiercely dragged me 
into the room, saying, in a gentle voice, wholly 
in contrast with the passionate, stern grasp of 
her hand : 

“You don’t fly away like a silly bird this 
time, dear Catharine. Let me introduce my 
friends. Court Arthur Viadimir—let me present 
to you my dear friend, Catharine Poltava.’ 

“Count Vladimir was a handsome man and 
very graceful, and I could not help remarking 
the exquisite grace of his bow. He said a few 
words, then bowed himself out. As soon as the 
street door closed upon him, Elizabeth’s whole 
manner changed, and she said, bitterly : 

“*Kathy, you are very beautiful, but woe be 
unto you if you dare, with that innocent face of 
yours, to steal from me my lover!’ 

“© Your lover ?” 

“ee Yes.’ 

“ «Are you crazy, Lizzie! A count your lover! 
O, Lizzie, his attentions are not honorable. Cast 
him off!’ 

“*So you can pick him up, Miss Innocence ?’ 

“«T cannot stay here and be insulted. You 
presume too much upon our past friendship.’ 

“*Don’t go, Kathy dear,’ pleaded Lizzie, all 
the winning sweetness of her manner coming 
back, ‘I did not mean all I said, as you ought to 
know. I will not be so hateful again. Come, 
let’s have some music, that soothes all pain! I 
know my lesson perfectly, and you will have 
reason to be proud of your pupil.’ 

“ Softened by her manner, I stayed the rest of 
the afternoon, and went away loving Lizzie 
Riazan for her gentleness and wit more than I 
ever did before. From that time forth she never 
exhibited before me any of those freaks of temper 
which made me always so fearful and sad, but I 
had another source of annoyance. That was in 
the obtrusive attentions of Count Viadimir. He 
followed me like my shadow, and endeavored by 
every means in his power to make himself agree- 
able to me. 

“One day he met me at Lizzie’s. Ihad gone 
there for the purpose of giving her a music les- 
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son, but found her out. She left word that I was | eppehued our arn, and the work began 
to wait for her till she came back, which would | 


be shortly. Throwing off my bonnet, I seated 
myself at the harp and began to sing. My back 
was to the door, and I was so absorbed by my 
music that I did not hear any one enter, and so 
was startled when I felt my lips suddenly pressed 
to bearded ones, and saw the handsome eyes of 
Count Vladimir looking into mine. Quick as 
thought, I sprang to my feet. 

“* How dare you insult me so?” 

“* Softly, my beautiful Catharine; it was no 
insult, for I love you” 

“ The words stirred a strange feeling in my 
heart, but I mastered the emotion and said, 
proudly ; 

“*Such words coming from you to me are an 
insult.’ 

“*Indeed they are not. Did not our czar, 
Peter I., marry Catharine a peasant girl? Will 
you not be to me what she was to him from first 
to last?’ 

“Again that strange thrill passed through my 
heart, and I remained silent, feeling that the 
dark eyes were looking me through and through. 

“*Say, darling, will you make me happy? 
Will you so bless one who loves you dearly ?” 

“T put out my hands, and said : 

“Count Vladimir, I will—though much I 
fear that your friends will sneer at you for your 
low-born wife.’ 

“«Wife?’ he said carelessly, but the words 
nearly killed me. ‘I said nothing about a 
wife.’ 

““*Good heavens, did you not?’ 

“No, my beautiful darling, not yet. You see 
my friends would make a terrible row, but that 
need make no difference to us. The emperor 
himself, Peter the Great, set us his example with 
his beautiful consort. First she was his loved 
and cherished mistress, then his empress. So 
will you be. Surrounded by love and wealth, 
you shall follow in the steps of your royal name- 
giver.’ And he reached out his arms to seize me. 

“The scales had fallen from my eyes, as 1 lis- 
tened to his dishonorable words. In my heart I 
thanked God that it was not love which had 
thrilled my soul—had it been, this blow would 
have killed me. 

“*Wretch!’ I cried, trembling with anger, 
‘leave me this instant! Were the wealth of the 
world, the emperor's crown, laid at my feet, I 
should still be far above Catharine I. in my 
stainless virtue.’ 

“You are beautiful in your anger, but dare 
still to resist me, and you are lost. I am nota 
man to be foiled in any attempt. Come!’ 

“©T will kill you, if you dare touch me. Your 
very touch is pollution; your every word a 
burning, shameless insult. Leave this house!’ 

“Gently, little tigress!’ he said, mockingly. 
‘ This is not your house ; you cannot bid me 
leave it.’ 

“He spoke the truth, and auick as thought I 
fled from the room—nc f¥yen giving myself 
time to take my bonnet, 1 “ch laid on a table 
near the door. My chetks crimsoned with 
shame, my heart chilled with fear, I rushed 
home. Fortunately my father was out, and my 
mother lying down; so I gained my room 
without detection. Flinging myself on the bed, 
I gave myself up to biter weeping. Then I 
rose, and sitting by the window, began to ponder 
upon what was tobe done. I couldn’t tell my 
mother, for her hold on life was go slight, that 
any undue excitement might cost her her life. 
My fa:her I could not tell, for he would prob- 
ably kill the wretch on the spot where next he 
met him. At last I thought I would go to Eliz- 
abeth Riazan. She had proved herself, of late, 
gentle and considerate. That seemed the only 
plan; so washing away the marks of tears as 
best I could, I went to her house—only a few 
doors from my home. Lizzie received me gen- 
tly and kindly, and then into her ear I poured the 
story of my wrongs. When I had finished, her 
face fairly blazed with indignation, while I rested 
in a chair almost fainting. 

“*You are worn out, dear Kathy. I will go 
and get you a little cordial, and then we will 
take a little walk in this fresh air, and I will de- 
cide what is to be done.’ 

“So saying, she left the room; and after a 
short delay, she returned with a tiny glass of 
some powerful cordial, for I had hardly swal- 
lowed it, when I felt my spirits revive. 

“Leaning on the arm of Elizabeth, I walked 
out. The air helped my cure, and by the time 
we had reached one of the principal crowded 
streets, I felt quite like myself again. Then a 
strange and di began to creep 
over me; my feet seemed shod with lead, and 
houses, pavements and people whirled in confa- 
sion. I know I must have staggered, for 1 heard 
a voice say: 

“« What is the matter with your friend?” 

“T remembered the answer afterwards, though 
then my senses were too confused to take in the 
fearful import. Lizzie answered : , 

“* Heavens, she is drank! and I fear I shall 
never get her home without being detected by 
the police. She is a good girl, though she has 
this fatal weakness.’ 

“That is the lest I remember. When next I 
came to my senses, I was lying on the floor in 
the watch-house. 

“Tn Russia, the punishment for drunkenness, 
night-walking and some other offences, are pun. 
ished by the culprits being made to sweep the 
principal streets by daylight—subjected to every 
species of sneer and jibe. This, then, was my 
doom. With about a dozen others, I sat waiting 
for the dreadful day. I could not wee P, for I 
was stunned with fear. Now my mind reverted 
to the words of Lizzie Riazan, and I knew that 
she had accompiished my ruin. What was life 
worth now? With the rising of the sun I | 
should be a street sweeper, forced in broad day- | 
light to thus publicly cast away my character and 
cover myself with disgrace. Day broke, and an 
hour after sunrise we were all conducted to the 
most fashionable street in Sr. Petersburgh, the 
Nevskoi Prospekt, under the superintendence of 
the police. The first person I saw on the side- | 
walk was my dear father, grown in one night ten 
years older. I tried to escape his eyes, but he 
was watching his wretched daughter. We were | 








Some | 
seemed ashamed, others indifferent, and others, 
like myself, perfectly desperate. As soon as the 
work began, my father stepped up to me and 
murmured my name. I answered. 

“« Catharine, why are you here!’ 

“*God help me, father, I do not know!’ 

“Lizzie Riazan came to the house last sight, 
and said she felt anxious to hear how you were, 
for you had acted very stramgely—acted as if you 
had been drinking—and declared your intention 
of going to see Coant Viadimir, whose wife you 
had promised to be. She remonstrated with you, 
but you persisted in your intention and rushed 
from the house. Child! child! I did not believe 
the story, but when you came not, I grew anx- 
ious and flew to the watch-houses. In one I 
found you, but they would not release you ; other 
witnesses must be brough’ to testify to your habit- 
ual good character, and that not till morning. 
Speak, Catharine, and tell me the truth.’ 

“* Father, Lam innocent. But wait! a few 
moments more of this misery can do no harm. 
I see Count Viadimir—stand where you can lis- 
ten to what he says, if he should speak to me; 
that may give you some clue, and then, dear 
father, for heaven's sake, take me home.’ 

“My father mutiled his face in his cloak and 
remained near me. Count Vladimir came on 
horseback, daintily picking his way among the 
crowd, and looking insolently at all the sweep- 
ers. At last he stopped his horse beside me, who 
was a little apart from the others. Bending over 
his saddle, he said : 

““* Where is the character you were 80 proud 
of yesterday ?” 

“TI took no notice, and he repeated the 
question. 

“«* Where is the character you so vaunted yes- 
terday? Perhaps now my lady would not scorn 
the offer made her then.’ 

“* She would, now and ever. In the eyes of 
man I am disgraced ; but God can separate the 
innocent from the guilty. Ride on, before my 
anger masters me and I forget everything but 
the insults you have heaped upon me, and strike 
you with this broom.’ 

“© Tigress!’ he muttered; then added, louder 
than he intended: ‘Liz said this would bring 
you to terms. She must help me yet further.’ 
And so muttering, the vile count rode on, and I 
fell fainting upon the dusty pavements. 

“T was carried to the watch-house, and from 
thence to my father’s house. With what I heard, 
and what I was able to tell my father, he gath- 
ered the truth—a fearful, bitter trath. 

“ The sufferings of that day and night nearly 
carried me to my grave, and the disgrace nearly 
killed my mother and father. While I was sick, 
the affair was investigated ; and arrayed in a sig- 
nificant white costume, Count Arthur Vladimir, 
one of the handsomest men in St. Petersburgh, 
was displayed in the very street, broom in hand, 
obliged to sweep the dust which, one week before, 
his horse had spurned with flying feet, and where 
he had insulted me. My name was publicly 
cleared, and his and Elizabeth's heaped with dis- 
grace; but for all that, my father could not stay 
in the city where he had suffered so much. He 
gave up his store, sold his property, and em- 
barked for this country. My dear mother died 
on the passage, but my father lived to bless me 
ten years longer, then died, and I became a 
teacher in this seminary. 

“Now, Anna, you know why I have cursed, 
almost, my beauty, and why I dreaded to tell 
you this.” 

“All nonsense, my dear Catharine. You were 
sinned against, not yourself sinning, and here let 
me say that I love you more than ever, respect 
you more than ever, and shall only be too proud 
to have for my firm friend, and constant com- 
panion, Tae Street Sweeper.” 


Floral Department, 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 


The blue-eyed forget-me-not, beautiful flower, 
Half-woord and half stolen, [ brought from her bower 
By the bright river's brink, where she nestled so low, 
That the water o'er stem and o'er leatiet might tlow: 
As if, like Narcissus, she foolishly tried 

To gaze on her own gentle face in the tide.—Twam.er. 











Historical Origin of the Forget-me-not. 

The forget me-not is cherished and loved by all, and we 
think its interest may be enhanced by the following 
quaint little history concerning it, for which we thank 
Miss Agnes Strickland :—* The royal adventurer— Henry, 
of Lancaster—the banished, aspiring Lancaster—appears 
to have been the person who gave to the myosotis palvs- 
tris, or forget-me-not, its emblematical and poetical mean- 
ing, by writing it, at the period of his exile, on his collar 
of 8. 8., with the initial of his mot, or watchword, Sou- 
veigne vous de moy; thus rendering it the symbol of re- 
membrance, and, like the subsequent fatal roses of York 
and Lancaster, and Stuart, the lily of Bourbon, and the 
violet of Napoleon, historical flower. Few of those who 
at parting exchange this simple touciing appeal to the 
memory, are aware of the fact that it was first used as 
such by a royal Plantagenet prince, who was perhaps in- 
debted to the agency of this mystic blossom for the crown 
of England. It was with hia hostess, at that time wife of 
the Duke of Bretagne, that Ileunry exchanged ths token 
of good will and remembrance ~ 





Bonapartia Juncesa. 

One of the most elegant plants in the stove; the foliage 
constitutes its beauty. Itis round, like so many reeds, 
pointing every possible way—from the top ones, which 
are upright, to the lower ones, which hang over the top 
and all round alike. The plant never grows out of form; 
there is no stopping nor coaxing of any kind required. It 
may be grown in pest only, if it be good; but one-fourth 
or a third loam hurts anything of this kind. It is not 
prolific; the plant will throw outa side growth some- 
times, but we have had one some years without its seem- 
ing to grow larger or rmalier—as new leaves come the 
lower ones decay, and the plant seems always the same 
When it blooms it is a purple spike, but there is nothing 
very grand init. We like it as well without s flower as 
with, and it really forms pretty object. One plant is 
enough in a stove, and this wi!l be so anlike everything 
else, that it forms a beautiful contrast. 


Dwarf Fan-Palm. 

This plant is the bardiest of the palm-tribes, and it will 
succeed if planted out on a lawn, and very slightly pro- 
tected during severe froets. It should be grown in rich 
mouid, well drained. and occasionally watered. When 
Planted out ona lawn, a pit should be dug for it about 
two feet deep, at the bottom of which should be two or 
three layers of pebbles, to ensure drainage, and then the 
pit be filled up with sandy loam. Thus treated, and pro- 
tected daring severe winters by a movabie frame of can- 
vaas stretched on hoops, or of basket-work, it will grow 
vigorously, and live many years 0 ornament to the gar- 
den or lawn. 
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Mester's Vienic, 


‘Julius, you better dis morning * 
* No, I was better vesterday, but Ise got ober 
* Am dere no b wah. Dy Our discobers 

* Discotery ob ehat’ 

‘Your discobery from de couvalescence «hat am fete oh 
tog you on your beck 

* Dat depends, ah. altogedtah on de prognoe iteat a 
which im piles de disease shew: 
de doctor thinks Ise a goner yon ' 
oor as he hopes dix cutlud teaivs: tual wont de 
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and til! dese con ir 
dis pusson will come to a disex 


Ata small town in the Weetern States, where Jen omy 
Lind and Barnum had + topped to rest. the latter told Le 
folks, that if they would rai fifteen huwdred dolinrs. he 
would let them hear Jenuy -iug. The pro, mition see 
agreed to, and a isnmre baru was procured As Jenoy was 
Singing the * Bird Song,” a tal fellow, who seomed te 
pore he had been“ serter” taken tu thiee dollars worth, 

Xelaimed, on Jeuny's repeatiog the « words I hoow not, 
1 koow pot why T am sogiug, ‘The darnetion ye 
Well, I can tell ye; ye are singing for fifteen hum 
dred dollare—three dollars a topknot all round 
there 's no use of telling folks ye don't Know why ye are 
singing. ! guess dad's corn will find out.” 


Patrick O'Flannegan, being in an uncertain state, and 
Bot quite able to distioguich ata late bowr of the night 
his own house from his weighbors ip a row of similar 
Ones, concluded to make a boid push and trust to lock 
Ascending the steps, be rang the bell, which was aus wered 
by the lady living next to him, and who khoew bin well 

“Can you t-t-teil me where I'-P-Patrick O Fiannegan 
lives *’’ said he. 

“Why, you are Patrick O'Flannegan,” «ahd the lady 

* B-b-botherstiou! I didn't mk you who Patrick O'- 
Flannegan is, I want to kuow where the ould chap uves.”” 


A wagoner passing a store, was asked what he had in 
his Pi orga He repiued 
* Three-fourths of a cross, and a circle complete, 
An upright where two remi-cireles do meet 
A rectangle triangle standing on feet, 
Two semi circles, and # circle complet 
Three-fourths of a cross isa T. A ciicie complete ts an 
O. An upright where two semi-circles meet bea 8 
triangle standing on feet is A. Two semicircles are CC, 
and acircle is 0. TOBAUCO is what was ip the wagon. 





A gentleman dining at a hotel — servants were few 
and far between, despatched » among them fora cut 
of beef. After a long time the vad return and. placing 
it before the hungry gentleman, was « 

“Are you the lad who took my plate 7 this beef?" 





‘ resumed the hungry wit, ‘ how you have 


* Look keah, Dixey, you knows a thingor two. Doesn't 
you think from de cloudification of de atmosphere dat 
we ‘li have rain to-day " 

Well, I declare, Sanford, I doesn't zackly uuderstand 
astronomety, but 1 does think it loeks very emubus 

* Dat's jest div chiles “pinion, but I dida’t tave _ de 
larnology to ‘spress it) Ise nebber studied skyolo. y 


A mayor of a amall village of France having occasion to 
give a passport to a distinguished personege in bis origh- 
borhood who was blind of an eye, was io great em bar: nae 
ment on coming to the descripiivn of his person. Fearfal 


of offending the good man, he adopted the following tnge- 
pious expedient for avoiding the mention of his deformity 
He wrote, ** Black eyes, oue of which as absent.”? 


A party had climbed considerable way up the usual 


track on the ride of Skiddaw, when a pentletnen (a eiren- 
ger to the rest of the company), who had given frequent 
broad hints of his being a wan of superior huow ledge, said 
to the guide: 


** Pray, what is the highest part of this mountain?" 
“* The top, sir,” replied the guide 


When neighbor Jones went to dinner, the other day, he 
found one of his apprentices in the kitchen, quietiy roll- 
ing up his sleeves. 

** What are you going to do?” said Jones 

*O.” quietly responded the boy, * Lam going to dive 
down into that pot, to sew if I can find the bean that soup 
was made from.’ 

* John, who was the its et man?” 

“ Don't know, sir.’’ 

“Yer, you do know, too; tell me.”’ 

“Wall, I guess it was Uncle Zeke; for father says he 
Was so cunning, that he got every body to trust hiun, and 
wasn't fool enough to pay nobody 


Quoth Smith te Jones, it really is a ein 
You do not get your house feneed in; 
Quoth Jones, you ‘re wroog, the place is fenced, con- 


it— 
My wife is all the time a raring round it! 


An American in London was boasting of the immensity 
of his couptry, and mentioned, among other wonders, 
that he himself had seen a cane a nile long! © Pray, 
what kind of cane was it?” asked the company, incredu- 
lously. * A Awrricane,”’ replied Jonatian. 


A degre tle standing beside a sewing-machine at which 
& young lady was at work, looking alternately at the ma 
chine ee its fair operative, at length gave vent to his ad- 
miration with a ‘* By golly, it's purty, ‘specially the part 
covered with caliker. 


* John, you seem to gain flesh every day; 


the groe 
fo must agree with you 


Wiat uid you weigh 


mt Well, Simon, I really don't know, but it trikes me it 
was @ pound of sugar. 


ns. dear madam,” "anid a Coctor to his patient, Iam 
truly gratified to see you in life. At m» inst visit, you 
know, | said that you had but six hours to live.” 
** Yes, doctor, you did; but I did not take the dose you 
me.” 


The question, ‘“‘ Why authors did not succeed as well 
as brewers?’ was thus auswered:—*' Hecause authors 
work for the head, and brewers for the stomach, and 
where twenty men have stomachs, but one has brains '" 


The Yankees assert that all their childrep are born 
geniuses—and to verify this. they say that when a baby 
Js not sleeping oreating, it ix rolling its eyes about, think- 
ing Low to improve ite cradle! 


Chateaubriand says, ‘In new colonies, the Spaniords 
begin by buildiog » church; the Freoch, @ bali room, 
and the English, a tavern He wight have added that 
the Americans + tart & newspaper 


A Yankee wishing for some sauce for his dumplings, 
forgot the name of it, and said 

* Here, waiter, fetch me some of that gravy that you 
waliow your dumplings in.” 


Some mischievous wags one night pulled down « torn- 
er's viga. aod put it over a Inwjer'e d r + tnorntog 
it read, ** All sorts of turning and talting di te lee 

It isa somewhat singular f ct. thal, restiers ae ie the 
Ocean, the path cf your ship i# the only part of it (hatte 


Tealiy a wake! 
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